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A JouRNAL Which hopes to improve charity organization, must consider not only 
the needs of the poor, the criminal, the sick, the ignorant, and the exile. but also the 
rights of the rich, the thrifty, the temperate and well people who are relied upon for 
the relief of misery. 

The president of one of our best societies of Southern education called one day on 
the late Mr. edmunds, one of the liberal princes who honored New England by his 
wisdom, his public spirit and his generosity. Mr. Edmunds knew his visitor, but 
was, perhaps, surprised to see him in his counting-room. — His surprise. however. did 
not express itself; his courtesy and hospitality were far bevond any such expression. 

*T have called to ask if you would like to renew your subscription to the Rich- 
mond schools.” 

* Oh, certainly, if you say so: the Richmond schools? How much is my sub- 
scription?” And when told it was six hundred dollars, he bade his clerk draw a 
check for that amount, and went on in general conversation with his unexpected 
visitor. 

** No,” said the president, ** I will talk of nothing but the Richmond schools. I 
want you to understand what you are doing, and what this money is for. It is the 


subscription which you have paid. ever since the war, to our treasurer, Mr. X. It 
is not in the least fair, that I should go every year to Richmond and be received with 


gratitude and even love by mothers and children in the * Edmunds school,’ who are 
thanking God every day they live for your benefactions there, and that you here hardly 
know that it exists. It is not fair that I should be thanked so, while you are keeping 
your mills at work here, and buying and selling so that the Edmunds school and 
fifty other such enterprises may succeed, unconscious of love for you or gratitude. I 
will try to let you understand, from time to time, what you are doing and how much 
comes out of your loyal and liberal expenditure.” Mr. Edmunds thanked him ; tried 
to make light of the gift he was renewing. and said: ** We know what money js 
for, and we know that you gentlemen are studying these Southern problems, and we 
are glad if, in one way, we can help you.” 

And so they parted, never to meet again on this side of the line—if there be any line. 

But this president tells us that the conversation set him to inquiring whether, on 
the whole, the contributors to public charities or enterprises which make no divi- 
dends, and profess to make none, are generally fairly treated. Here was a liberal 
and unselfish man, who, in his modesty, hardly knew that his name had been given 
to an important school, which was, in fact, maintained only by means of his yearly 
contribution. He did not know that fifty pupils and, still more, twenty or thirty 
mothers were taught to regard him as a daily benefactor, and, in fact, did so regard 
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him. He only knew that when his friend X. called on him, once a year, he hon- 


ored the call, as he had every reason to do. For the rest he went on with his work, 
improving machinery, building up villages, buying raw material and selling it mirac- 
ulously changed by the wit and work of men. If his money did any good, he thanked 
God for that. But he sought no praise and he received none. 

Now the truth is, that, whether the contributor is satisfied with this rather scanty 
meed of acknowledgment of his gift, the person who administers the gift ought not to 
be satisfied. Whether the gift be large or small, the person who receives itis a trus- 
tee whose duty to the contributor is to keep him fairly and well informed as to what his 
money does, where it goes to, and whether the investments have been good or bad. 
For instance, again, a persevering and enthusiastic friend of the struggling college 
in New Padua, goes round among the loyal and liberal friends of education, to enlarge 
its shrinking endowment, and to put it into good working order again. He calls one 
morning on a large-hearted man, who has loyally and bravely worked his way up to 
competence, with none of the advantages of training which this broken-winded ccl- 
lege can and will give if the proper porous plaster be applied to its breathing pas- 
sages in time. Partly because he wishes he had had such a chance as it will offer, 
partly because he respects the modesty and intelligence and courage of his visitor, 
he encourages that visitor by a subscription to the fund. 

Now that man, till he dies, deserves from the men who manage that college, pre- 
cisely the sort of attention he would receive, or ought to receive, had he only lent 
them so much money. Had he lent them five thousand dollars they would pay the 
interest when it accrued, or, at the least, they would write to ask him if they might 
defer payment to a more convenient season. As it stands, he has done far more and 
better than if he had lent them money. Shall they return to him less or more? If 
he had subscribed this amount to the stock of a railway or a cotton-mill, he would 
have at least, once a year, an intelligible exhibit of what was done with his money. 
He would know whether it was earning dividends. He would know whether the 
road or the mill was successful or not. There is no reason why he should be treated 
more shabbily because he did not ask for five per cent or seven, when he made his 
investment. 

He is entitled, once a year, to a statement of affairs. In our humble judgment, it 
is but a matter of courtesy that he should receive this statement in a personal letter. 
addressed to him, by some one who knows which part of the enterprise interests 
him, and how far he wants to know of the details. It does not seem to us that the 
mere courtesies of the occasion are met when he receives a printed catalogue of the 
college, which he has endowed, or a circular asking for more. He deserves to be 
treated as a friend is treated who has rendered one a distinguished service at a trying 
time. There is, of course, no rule to be laid down for such recognition of real service. 
But there is no question that it ought to be rendered, modestly, simply and cordially. 

It ought not to be rendered publicly, showily, or as if the party who has been 
helped were using the gift as a bait in a lobster-trap to exact or obtain more contribu- 
tions. A New York reporter, a little more than a year ago, ‘* went so far beyond 
his leading,” that he printed a list of rich and philanthropic women in the Eastern 
cities. Of which imprudent publication, one single result is, that one of the ladies 
named receives six thousand letters a year from persons whom we call ‘* post-office 
soliciting her bounty. The average thus claimed, taking one year with 


’ 


tramps,’ 
another, would probably be six million dollars, in that single case. The mere stress 
of such a correspondence is a hard penalty to pay, as the compensation for kindness 
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and generosity in a thousand cases where public spirit has quickened a noble woman 
to a large and brave discharge of her duty. 

Just that sort of wrong is inflicted, a stab in the house of a friend, whenever an 
undue publicity is given to a private gift. No man or woman of sense or of con- 
science will have any difficulty in drawing the true line. The line will be found 
easily enough, if one wants to draw it. It is passed over, whenever the gift which 
has been received is paraded, heartlessly, with the hungry appetite of a horse-leech 


clamoring for more. The contributor is a friend, a friend who has proved his triend- 


ship; and as a friend he is to be treated. 


A correspondent, who is himself a ** long-sufferer ” in these affairs, in asking us to 
speak of the rights of the rich, instances one of our noblest philanthropists, who has 
lately died: *+ He had every temptation to hold aloof.” our friend writes. ++ His 
education abroad, his delicate, even sensitive tastes, the misfortune that he had no 
children, the native disgust with which greed or selfishness inspired him, all would have 
been excuses had he shut himself up in his parlor, and sent every * proctor’ of them 
all on his way.” (A proctor, dear reader, was originally a man who went round 
with a subscription paper from a public institution.) ++ The ill-manners of half of 
them disgusted him. The lies and meanness of half the rest were worse. It used 
to seem to me, when I called on him, and saw the ceaseless demands made by 
tramps upon his time, that Satan himself sent there solicitors to destroy dear T’s 
peace, and to make him swear that * he would never do another good-natured thing 
as long as he lived.’ But he endured to the end.” 

Now these words of ours will not affect the conscience of that half of the solicitors 
of public or private charities. who are ill-mannered. They must be left to them- 
selves. And they will not even reach the eyes of the greater part who descend. as 
our correspondent truly says, to lies and meanness. Seventy-five per cent. therefore, at 
least, of the persons who so oppressed this noble man are beyond any suggestions of ours. 

But there remains a quarter part to whom we may address ourselves, a ++ rem- 
nant.” as Mr. Arnold would say. It is to them that we put the simple request. that 
they try the Golden Rule” 
they do carefully as they would be done by. At the least, when a man has done you 
an essential favor, acknowledge it. And if you find a willing horse do not press 


in their solicitations, and in what follows them: that 


him to his death. 

The same correspondent furnishes us with this anecdote, in which is a vein of pathos : 

**T had slaved myself. when [ was younger, to lift our poor, wheezy college out 
of its debts. For one commencement, at least. dear old Dr. Primrose should meet 
his trustees and his professors with all salaries paid, with the grass cut on the campus, 
with the fences mended, and with a decent balance for the next year. Up hill and 
down dale I had begged for alma mater, and I succeeded. Beneath the glories of 
commencement, there was this luxurious * bottom-heat.’ as you florists say. of a 
sweet consciousness that we were not running behind. TI did not expect to be made 
an honorary master of arts; nor was I. But I did expect to enjoy the students’ re- 
ceptions in the evening, and the Professors’ + at homes.’ When, lo! dear Dr. 
Primrose bore down on me as we left the alumni dinner: * Dear Mr. Underfoot,’ 
he said, *T am quite worn out by the commencement. and our professors are ex- 
hausted also. I know we can rely on you, to furnish the accounts of our successful 
day to the 7r7bane, the Press, the American, and the National Advocate. Ah, 


, 


me! A worm would have turned. But who can turn on dear Dr. Primrose?’ 
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THE FUNCTION OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


THe inquiry I propose to answer is 
this. ** What place have Charity Organi- 
zation Societies in our social order. and. 
How may they best secure it?” Such 
associations may expire from = atrophy. 


fading out of notice like a paralytic with 


failing nutrition. They may also be lost 


to the cause, no less surely, by a process 
of metamorphosis which destroys their 
distinctive character and transfers them 
to the overgrown class of relieving agen- 
cies. The appearance of both of these ten- 
dencies in the short history of this move- 
ment has suggested this inquiry, and lends 
to its examination a present interest. 

To answer it clearly, we should first 
form in our minds a distinct conception 
of the function which gives specific char- 
acter to Charity Organization. 

The oldest suggestion of the principle 
involved which has come to my knowl- 
edge is that of the Boston Provident So- 
ciety. which, thirty years ago under the 
presidency of Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
proposed to bring the civic and voluntary 
relief agencies of the city under one roof. 
The leading purposes to be accomplished 
by this measure were to secure the bene- 
fits of daily intercourse in the administra- 
tion of these various trusts, to render the 
discovery of unjustifiable pretensions to 
aid easier, to facilitate the access of the 
needy to the offices adapted to their con- 
ditions, to establish a system of registra- 
tion for the experimental study of pauper- 
ism and for the guidance of the almoners 
of relief. and, finally, to take a step  to- 
wards the consolidation of charities into an 
economical, orderly and influential sys- 
tem. There was no proposition to create 
a new bureau in order to bring about 


these results; they were assumed to be 


KELLOGG. 


the consequences of juxtaposition, on 
Gorthe’s principle. ‘+ #6¢ hemines sunt. 
mod! sunt.” The realization of such a 
system would undoubtedly have given the 
world Charity 


the charity building on Chardon. street, 


Organization. In 186g 


built by the joint liberality of the city and 
of subscribers. was finished and occupied. 
and TI cannot but think that the experi- 
ence gained in that house and the habits 
of thought engendered by it in official and 
social circles have been no small factor in 
Charities of 
Joston, to its splendid mechanism and to 


advancing the Associated 


its unequivocal position in the understand- 
ing and confidence of that city. 

In the same year which saw the com- 
pletion of the Boston charity building. 
the London society for organizing charity 
was formed, not without handsome rec- 
ognition of what had been accomplished 
at the head of Massachusetts Bay. No 
two men contributed a larger experience 
or a clearer conception of what was 
needed to the shaping of this society than 
those coadjutors in practical philanthropy. 
Edward Denison and Sir Charles Trevel- 
yan. ‘They agreed in deprecating the fail- 
ure of Lord Grey’s poor-law reform, with 
its futile work-house test. They said that 
while it might ** have stamped out pau- 
perism to the infinite advantage of the 
whole laboring class, it was never in har- 


’ 


mony with public opinion,” and was par- 


tially or negligently enforced. The work- 
house test was a hard measure, open to 
the gravest objections, and vet without it 
all the old ills of out-door relief were 
kept alive in the community. 

When these gentlemen turned to the 
distribution of 


private or incorporate 


alms, the view was hardly less discour- 
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aging. Denison’s personal residence 
among the poor of Stepney district, had 
led him to doubt the wisdom of mate- 
rial gifts to the depressed from any 


source Whatever. Instead of wisdom and 


caution in the field of voluntary enter- 
prise, there was prodigality, disregard 


of economic laws, impotency, cross-pur- 
An 


which the two richest nations of the world 


poses, discord, contusion. age in 
were doubling their accumulated wealth 
every twenty years, had become lavish of 
alms, and in its rank soil had sprung 
up a race of charity-mongers with can- 
vassing books, most of whom were tree 
to apply their easily-gotten subscriptions 
according to their own judgment or ca- 
price. With the unprecedented increase 
of wealth, there had also come a relative 
change in the distribution of it, and the 
favorites of fortune were too often able to 
force their experiments upon society. 
New agencies of social regeneration 
But those 
on whose behalf society was secreting 


crowded upon ancestral trusts. 


relief at every pore, were gaining neith- 
er strength nor profit. Nay, a more posi- 


and the ad- 


bounty was 


tive result observed, 
ministration unearned 
proved to be, not merely an obstruction 
in the path of the depressed, but an in- 
of their a negative 
good, but an energy of evil. 
a deep discord between the 
charity and the laws of nature. 
Way an adjustment must be formed be- 


was 
of 


fection blood: not 
There was 
artifices of 


In some 


tween philanthropy and economy ; senti- 
ment must be submitted to experience, 
benevolence must become a science and 
beneficence an art. 

Surely in the face of such conditions a 
reforming movement could not aim at 
opening new fountains of supply, but at 
the repression and regulation of those 
Nothing in the 
history of Charity Organization is clearer 


which already existed. 
than its avowal of this purpose. In Lon- 
don its friends pointed with complaisant 
pride to the reduction of the out-door 
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poor-law relief, which in ten years sank 
In Amer- 
movement 


to half its former proportions. 
ica the promoters of the 
claimed credit for the reduction of munic- 
ipal out-door relief in Buflalo and Indian- 
apolis, and for its extinction in Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, while in Boston they 
pressed its suppression upon the civic 
the 
negative principles of the new movement. 


councils. In these facts we reach 
It did not propose to increase or enlarge 
those fountains of supply, to correct the 
pernicious consequence of which was the 
justification of its own being. To do so 
is to build again that which it sought to 
destroy. 

Convinced that questions concerning 
those who had fallen into dependence 
upon the public formed a branch of sociol- 
ogy, or, as our great associations for the 
advancement of science would classify it. 
belonged to the section on anthropology, 
the authors of Charity Organization socie- 
ties intended to make them a propagan- 
da. 
false notions of what constituted charity 
which prevailed in the community, and 
the force of habit or association which 
controlled the action of those who suspect- 
ed the mischievous nature of the old meth- 
ods, there was room enough for a propa- 
This feature of the movement was 


Between the superficial or radically 


ganda. 
made conspicuous by the uniform organi- 
zation of conferences for the comparison 
of experiences and opinions, and for the 
intercourse one with another of workers 
and thinkers ; by the wide correspondence 
entered upon; by the profuse dissemina- 
tion of literature; and by the repeated 
declaration of its friends that they de- 
sired not to enter the field of pecuniary 
relief. 

A third purpose lay at the foundation 
of Charity Organization, and that was its 
regulative aim. Mechanical inventions 
have greatly changed the entire social 
structure. Changes scarcely less potent 
have accompanied the parliamentary and 
electoral reforms and the free-trade revo- 
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lution in Great Britain, and the civil war 
in America. The contemporary activity 
of men in providing for the miserable has 
already been mentioned. Out of this 
activity came the da¢a for an inductive 
treatment of social problems. It had 
made an experimental science possible. 
But this activity was no less intellectual 
than sympathetic, and before it old ideas 
dissolved. The age was fertile of sugges- 
tions and the hand of experiments. And 
so the time for new methods ripened—the 
time for some Bismarck of philanthropy 
to arise and unite the petty and jealous elec- 
torates and duchies, whose independence 
was feebleness, into an empire. In other 
words, the new era of charity was to be 
one of sub-divided labors and coérdinated 
energies, of a higher system, akin to that 
which had already taken place in the in- 
dustrial world. The achievement of this 
aim is necessarily a question of adminis- 
tration, or rather of executive function. 
Administration implies that there are ma- 
terial things to manage; executive func- 
tion that there is a method to be followed. 
The first deals with substance, the other 
with laws. Of administrations there were 
enough ; administrations of guardians, of 
trustees, of directory boards, of parishes, 
and of persons who were the centres of 
their own orbits. But these did not pro- 
duce order, and there aas a crying want 
of a unifying agency under which the 
stresses of the community should come to 
equilibrium ; the grinding friction of parts 
get eased; an agency through which va- 
garies should yield to thought, waste should 
cease, and the enterprises of beneficence 
exhibit the better. motive of them. The 
evidences that Charity Organization aimed 
to be executive are written all over its 
history. It proclaimed that it would not 
usurp the chosen duties of other agencies, 
but desired to maintain their independ- 
ence and to enhance their usefulness. It 
asked money for the machinery of office, 
and protested that the ratio of its ex- 
penses to its relief disbursements was a 


Fland. 

false test of its work. It sent hundreds 
of visitors and agents to the abodes of 
misery with empty purses, and pledged 
to withhold every penny of alms_ from 
their personal resources. It flexed and 
shaped itself to the organizations already 
engaged with social evils, and asked not 
for their forbearance, but their codpera- 
tion. 

But Charity Organization could not be 
perfectly executive nor completely propa- 
gandist. The executive must havea law, 
and the teacher a creed, and the law must 
embody the creed. To assume in an age 
unexampled for the intricacies of its social 
relations, and at the same time, for the 
force of individual qualities in determin- 
ing their possessor’s condition, that any 
human mind had sounded the depths and 
measured the shores of men’s inaptitudes, 
inequalities and griefs, were an insup- 
portable presumption. Conscious of this. 
the promoters of the reform sought to 
gather into one focus the rays of experi- 
ence from all quarters. They were not 
prepared to say to the legislators that the 
remedy for pauperism had been found, 
nor to the churches, ‘** Here is the millen- 
On the con- 


” 


nial path for you to walk in. 
trary they said to both, ** If you care for 
the regeneration of society, coéperate.” 
They denied the competency of any man 
or board to obliterate the ills of the com- 
munity, and contested their right to be 
self-willed and mischievous. Their plan 
was a kind of monitorial school where 
the pupils taught each other; and _ into 
that school they would fain gather the 
prince and the hind, the statesman and 
the parish beadle, the bishop and_ the 
Spitalfields missionary, the prison ward- 
en and the orphanage matron, the hos- 
pital surgeon and the dispensary physi- 
cian, the policeman and the kindergart- 
ener, the donor and the almoner, the 
theorist and the worker. All methods of 
benevolent work must be represented, for 
such is the continuity of human relations 
that one loose thread of it cannot be 
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pulled without tightening the folds of the 
whole skin. 

If charity organization has not been 
able to furnish the kaleidoscope in which 
the jagged and angular creations of benev- 
olence fall into geometrical order and en- 
hanced color, it is because the pieces can- 
not be dislodged all at once from their old 
beds. The almoners of legal and private 
bounty, misconceiving the spirit of the 
movement, or feeling the implied criti- 
cism of their methods, or fearing to part 
with their irresponsible freedom, yield 
but slowly to the overtures for coép- 
eration. At the same time, this reluc- 
tance is one of the obstacles to overcome, 
and its existence should not be allowed 
to divert the societies from one of the 
chief objects of their creation. Probably 
it was unavoidable that organizations aim- 
ing at systematizing and directing all the 
benevolent energies of the community, 
should create in the public mind an impres- 
sion that they assumed the responsibility 
of caring for every phase of wretchedness. 
It would be a natural misconstruction that 
their differentiation from other societies lay 
in comprehending the whole field, while 
the latter undertook the charge of only 
special departments of it. To meet this 
expectation, in some instances, charity 
organization societies have, on diflering 
pretexts, entered upon various forms of 
relief. 
could not secure the coéperation of estab- 


Here they did so because they 


lished agencies necessary to their plan ; 
there they did so, to provide instrumen- 
talities adapted to conditions for which no 
previous arrangements had been made ; 
now they did so from inexperience and 
again from a spirit of self-aggrandizement. 
Hence in their reports one may find ac- 
counts of employment bureaus, of wood- 
yards, of wayfarers’ lodges, of special 
schools, of loans, of fuel societies, and of 
grants of food and clothing. 

In some instances these measures have 
proved to be profitless experiments and 
have been abandoned ; in others they have 
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metamorphosed the society and withdrawn 
it from the Charity Organization ranks ; in 
still others they are but expedients adap- 
ted to peculiar, and, it is to be hoped, 
temporary local conditions. But all di- 
rect distribution of relief, except of a 
moral and regulative sort, must be an 
incidental feature of a movement which 
is in the field to end the dependence of 
men on the alms of strangers and on the 
tax-rate. The very name of Charity Or- 
ganization involves more than furnishing 
the machinery by which various relieving 
agencies can act in reciprocal relations ; 
it means that they are the material out of 
which the machinery is to be constructed, 
that they are to become constituent parts 
of the society. The ideal is one of such 
noble fellowship, and is fraught with such 
serious interests, as well of the strong as 
of those who falter or fall under their bur- 
dens, that it ought to be pursued without 
flagging to achievement. 

The appeal to administrators of state, 
chartered and private charities to co6per- 
ate, imposes on Charity Organization the 
duty of acquainting itself with all phases 
of human wretchedness. These adminis- 
trations embrace a large variety of agen- 
cies, some of which are highly special- 
ized, and to reach their understanding, or 
to touch their respect and conscience, 
each must be shown how its co6rdination 
with the others confers upon it a more 
commanding and efficient quality—how 


coéperation will not restrict, but exalt 
Specialization of function 


its usefulness. 
does not grow out of isolated lives, but 
on the contrary is only possible as the 
solidarity of society advances, and the re- 
lations of each member of it to the others 
becomes more systematic, vital and ener- 
getic. The special forms of dealing with 
wretchedness have grown out of corres- 
ponding developments in the social struct- 
ure. ‘To deal with the problem of extir- 
pating social evils it is necessary to learn 
all their phases, causes and effects. — It 
becomes necessary to discriminate between 
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profligacy and weakness ; nay, to inquire 
how far profligacy is the result of weak- 
ness. It is needful to watch the scores of 
infected streams which run into the pur- 
lieus of the community in order to erect 
barriers against them, and to anticipate 
or counteract the effects of imperfect or 
corrupting environment. Hence the need 
of penetrating into the abodes of the poor 
who have been dislodged from place in 
the economical order of society, by means 
of experienced agents and friendly visit- 
ors, in order that personal history may 
be studied, discipline may be established, 
and doors opened for re-entrance upon 
usefulness and respect. To the same end, 
there must be a study of reformatories, 
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of industrial economics, of education, of 
intemperance, of defective classes, of poor- 
laws, of provident schemes—in a word, 
of the whole social organism. To speak 
with knowledge of these things, is to 
speak with authority. 

Such is the scheme of Charity Organi- 
zation. It looks ambitious, but it is not the 
offspring of a desire for place or power. 
It seems arrogant, but it is not the product 
of self-conceit. Tf all 
relief had felt, as keenly as the promoters 


administrators of 
of this reform, how inadequate their little 
barleycorn rule was to measure the great 
bulk of our social disorders, co6peration 


would not have long been delayed. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HALE. 


V/.—Home Results. 


As the school-houses are now closed, 
and it is no longer possible through these 
summer months to continue to visit them, 
we have an opportunity to consider what 
the 52,000 children who have been attend- 
ing these schools have carried to their 
homes. Parents and friends have returned 
from the exhibitions with happy remem- 
brances that Jimmy did well in his reci- 
tation, and that Alice gave herself credit 
in her reading, or else they are regretting 
that Bob’s name was not even mentioned, 
and that he could not do credit to himself, 
while Sophy was not called upon. 

All of these 52,000 have brought home 
plenty of spirit, doubtless. for vacation 
amusements, ready to pile up their rack- 
ets and tennis-balls, and all they needed 
for the summer entertainments, and some 
of them thought of their books and planned 
some kind of reading to take of! with 


them to the country. A happy vaca- 
tion we wish them all, 
teachers as well, and plenty of fresh air, 
and of woods and sea, and, most of all, 
rest from study and change from the 
desks, and from the we 
heartily wish them. 

A large portion of these fifty-two thou- 
sand, indeed, have to remain in town, with- 
out any chance for rambles in the country, 


scholars, and 


school-room, 


unless they are fortunate enough for a 
country-week, or days of picnics from 
time to time. And many of them will 
be glad to go back to the school-room 
again and enrol themselves among: those 
who are permitted to go to the vacation 
schools which are established in different 


parts of the town, in rooms vacant for the 


summer, the use of which is granted by the 
school committee to the various beneficent 


organizations that undertake them. 
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What are these boys and girls all bring- 
ing to the various homes to which they 
return? Many of them are graduates, 
some of them are going on to the high 
schools, next September, some of them 
graduating from the high schools, and 
some have indeed ** finished” all the educa- 
tion of this sort that they ever will get— 
graduates of schools, entering upon 
which 


Many 


of them have told their fears and aspi- 


the larger school of life. for 


this has been a preparation. 
rations, doubting of their future, in the 
valedictories they have written and spok- 
en, and we, who look on, question, too. 


In the visits to t! 


ye schools chronicled 
here, the beginnings have been shown, 
from which we can gather some idea of 
what results can be expected. 

We have seen how many of the boys 
will carry home their bits of carpenter- 
ing: a table, a chest of drawers, boxes 
carefully made, and, besides this, the power 
to use tools, with which they wili be able 
directly to give their mothers a_ help 
through this very vacation, by driving a 
nail here and tightening a screw there. 
Their attention will have been awakened, 
so that, away from home, they will have 
learned to use their eyes intelligently as 
well as their hands, in studying any fresh 
bit of mechanism they may come across 
in their vacation, if it is nothing more 
than a saw-mill across a mountain stream. 
Thus there are three hundred aid fifty 
more boys who know how to handle a 
hammer and a hatchet and a saw; three 
hundred and fifty more thax there were 
last year at this time. That seems like an 
improvement. 

Three hundred girls are going to take 
some of their leisure time in trying some 
of the receipts they learned at the cook- 
ing-school, and, perhaps, planning to get 
up the family dinners through the vaca- 
tion, in order to give their mothers a 
chance for a vacation, too. Instead of 
being disgusted at being bound down to the 
* drudgeries of house-work,” they have dis- 


covered a new interest in it, and will be 
glad to show off all they have learned and 
put it into practice, and will clear off the 
stove, set the cupboards in order, and ar- 
range charming little dinners for their 
families. 

These are novelties that the school chil- 
dren will be carrying home from their 
last year’s schooling. The instruction in 
cooking, and the carpenter’s work, have 
been introduced only the last vear. But, 
besides all this, in the regular courses of 
study the examinations and exhibitions 
each year show surely great improve- 
ment for each scholar, and the school 
sends home its boys and girls certainly 
with a whole year’s advance in education. 

But the influence of the school. apart 
from any separate lessons or discipline, 
has done an immense work for these chil- 
dren. [I am not of those who advocate 
that there shall be no school lessons at 
home, as I believe that they certainly 
keep up a closer connection between 
school and home than if all the work 
were done at school. ‘The interest of the 
father and mother. of older brother and 
sister, is enlisted to help the younger chil- 
dren with their lessons. In the fortunate 
homes where the boys and girls can have 
a great many amusements, and their even- 
ings are passed in some gay entertain- 
ment at home or abroad, the lessons be- 
come a bore to the less studious, and are 
sometimes considered the ** last ounce on 


the camel’s back,” for the student, girl or 


boy, who is struggling to keep up with the 
lessons and with all the entertainments be- 


sides. The parents account for the ** men- 
tal prostration” that follows, by consider- 
ing it to be caused by the press of evening 
studies, laying the blame upon the de- 
mands of school. 

For the others, who have not this va- 
riety and whirl of occupation, the evening 
lesson is not so much of a bore, and more 
of a necessity to keep them up with the 
school course. 


The truant officer, in one of the crowd- 
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ed parts of Boston, took me once to see 
some of the forlorn homes that the school 
children came from, to show me what a 
wonder it was that they could ever be got 
off to school at all. One of the rooms, 
perhaps the most forlorn of all, was de- 
serted, for the mother had been taken the 
day before to the House of Correction for 
habitual drunkenness, and the two chil- 
dren had gone off to school, after what 
breakfast they could get, probably fur- 
nished by some kindly neighbor. The 
room had been stripped of every comfort, 
even a bed-comforter, just furnished by 
the Provident Association, had been pawn- 
ed for whiskey by the mother. But the 
greatest step of degradation into which 
she had plunged, had been, as my inform- 
ant told me, ** to pawn the kerosene lamp 
that the children studied their lessons by.” 
This was the last and lowest act in de- 
stroying the home centre. I have often 
thought since that. where the kerosene 
lamp is kept for the boys and girls to 


THE 
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Tue Orange Bureau of Associated Char- 
ities was organized in the autumn of 1879, 
being one of the outgoing ripples from cen- 
tres of activity in some of our large cities, 
and not far behind Buffalo, New Haven, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other pio- 
neers in the American field. It seemed. 
indeed, as if by a common impulse phil- 
anthropic men and women, all over the 
land, gained a clearer insight into the 
involved question of charity, which made 
them realize that, after all, charity did 
not mean mere giving—the dropping of 
coins into outstretched palms, the filling 
with bread of hungry mouths that would, 
almost as soon as filled, gape again, like 
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study their lessons by, there is still a 
home, however poor it may be; there is 
still a place and an occupation that will 
keep the boys from looking for entertain- 
ment in low places of temptation, and in 
which the girls can cultivate home tastes. 

I think we can tell the girls of our pub- 
lic schools by their refined manners, which 
they learn from their teachers. They are 
brought into a daily discipline that. un- 
consciously to themselves, gives them a 
refinement. The older 
accused of self-preten- 


certain classes 
are sometimes 
sion, and it has been sometimes said that 
the heads of the girls are turned by the 
amount of learning they accumulate at 
the high schools. This would an 
accusation of the schools, for this sort of 
self-conceit comes from a superficial edu- 


be 


cation, and the girls who have fought their 
way up through difficulties into the front 
ranks of the girls’ and Latin schools, are. 
on the contrary, modest, self-contained. 
and willing and glad to learn from others. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES. 
WHARTON. 


those of a nest of young birds, always 
open and satisfied. With this 
clearer vision there came the conviction. 
that simply to supply the present needs 
of the pauper, was to offer a premium for 


never 


the spread of this loathsome disease of 
In order 


pauperism in the body politic. 
to help the pauper his 
must not only be supplied, but an effort 
must be made to lift him out of pauper- 
ism, to put him on his feet and to help 
him to use the powers left him, for his 
own support. The powers left him, we 
say advisedly, as all who have to do with 
this class in the community know how 
sadly the ability to work becomes im- 


present needs 
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The Orange Bureau of Charities. 


paired by want of use. This task of 
uplifting and educating, the legitimate 
object of the larger philanthropy of our 
day, is now felt to be the only sort of 
help that will endure the storm and stress 
of daily living, and becomes well worth 
attempting, amid all the discouragements 
that surround it, because through and 
beyond it shines the light of the future. 
It is not for this generation of paupers 
that charitable men and women are work- 
ing; it is that, by raising one step the 
fathers and mothers of to-day, their little 
children may be raised several steps, and 
their children, in turn, higher still in the 
plane of living, and on through count- 
less generations, if the old world last so 
long. 

A few ladies in Orange, New Jersey, 
five at first, catching ‘** beams thrown from 
the little candles ” already lighted in Buf- 
falo. New Haven, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, became interested in organizing a 
somewhat similar relief society in their 
own neighborhood. For this purpose 
they met together, in the autumn of 1879, 
in the drawing-room of one of the num- 
ber. In order to gain information with 
regard to the work in Boston, which had 
been inaugurated with marked success 
the preceding winter, one of the ladies 
entered into correspondence with Mr. 
Robert Treat Paine, jr., president of the 
Associated Charities of Boston. This 
correspondence elicited much that was 
valuable and helpful to lay before the little 
circle, which at its second meeting had 
become larger. The 
friendly advice given by Mr. Paine, with 
reports and pamphlets from the Philadel- 
phia and other societies, enabled these 
ladies to crystallize their charitable theo- 
ries and aspirations into an organization 
which they named the Orange Bureau of 
but which, in ’$3, was 
changed to the better and more compre- 
hensive title of Orange Bureau of As- 
sociated Charities. 

This society, formally organized Janu- 


information and 


Registration, 
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ary 6th, 1880, by the adoption of a consti- 
tution and by-laws, and by the election of 
a president, vice-president, treasurer and 
secretary, at the close of 1881 numbered 
thirty members. who represented much 
of the religious and social influence of 
Orange. The objects for which the socie 
ty was formed are distinctly set forth in 
its articles of constitution : 

‘+The permanent improvement of the 
condition of the needy, to eflect which it 
shall aim: ; 

*-r. To see that all deserving cases 
of destitution are properly relieved. 

**2. To make employment the basis 
of relief, and to inculcate habits of self- 
dependence, self-respect and industry. 

**3. To prevent indiscriminate and 
duplicate giving. 

**4. To secure the community from 
imposture. 

**5. To reduce vagrancy and pauper- 
ism by ascertaining their cause, and re- 
moving it when possible.” 

In the main, it carries out the plan upon 
which similar organizations were estab- 
lished; systematic visiting of the poor 
by the members, investigation of cases, 
reports on cases needing aid to the central 
board, referring of cases where employ- 
ment is desired to a committee on em- 
ployment, ete. 

As early as 1880, the Orange Bureau 
opened a union employment society, 
which in its first year gave employment 
—principally needle-work—to forty-two 
women, and in its second year to seventy 
women. The employment society is still 
in active operation, having in the winter 
of 1884-5, furnished sewing to one hun- 
dred women, 2,732 garments being cut 
out and made. This same winter, two 
sewing schools were held, one for girls 
which had been started the year before, 
the other for older women, several of 
them over sixty years of age. 

In 1882, a day nursery was opened, in 
which children were for while 
their parents were at work, and from 
which, in course of time, was evolved a 


cared 


primary school for those among the chil- 
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dren left at the nursery who are old 
enough to receive instruction. 

In ’S2 the ladies of the Orange Bureau 
decided to open a laundry in connection 
This 


laundry experiment is deserving of par- 


with their employment society. 


ticular mention, not only because, of all 
avenues of employment open to laboring 
women, laundry work seems to be the 
best paying and the most constant, but 
because, in several places, similar experi- 
ments have failed. In recording the fact 
that the Orange laundry has proved a 
success, fifty women having received em- 
ployment in it during the season of ’$4-5, 
and $1,150 having been paid in wages, 
it should be said that this project was 
started under most favorable conditions. 
The Bureau of Associated Charities had, 
through the generosity of a citizen of 
Orange, been provide! with a suitable 
building in which to establish its head- 
quarters. “Thus, with a convenient and 
commodious building, free from all en- 
cumbrances. the entire basement of which 
had been fitted for laundry work, the ex- 
periment began. It should also be stated 
that the washing of a large corporation 
was secured for this laundry, during the 
first year of its existence, that large family 
washings have since been undertaken, and 
that, perhaps, most important of all, the 
ladies have given their personal supervis- 
ion to the work, the indefatigable presi- 
dent of the Associated Charities, Mrs. 
General Henderson, spending whole days 
in the arduous task of superintending the 
laundry. That a profit of $503.00 was 
handed to the treasurer of the society from 
the laundry work, proves it to be a suc- 
cess, yet the following expressions from 
the secretary show that this success, like 
all others of the kind, was due to earnest 
and unwearying individual effort : 

+ If it had been necessary to employ a 
salaried superintendent the laundry would 
not have paid expenses, but owing to the 
difficulty, I might say impossibility, of 
hiring a competent manager, the work 


has been under the direct supervision of 
the president of the Associated Charities, 
Thus there has been a saving in Wages 
of $500, which has been paid into the 
employment branch of the society. 

‘The aid given has been far more 
eflectual than it could have been if the 
apportioning of the work had been left to 
a salaried manager.” 

To prove that the good work of this 
branch of the association cannot be ade- 
quately computed in dollars and cents, 
we quote again from the secretary’s report; 

** In many instances the laundry has been 
the sole refuge of a woman suddenly: lett 
a widow, and stunned by the blow which 
carried off the bread-provider. In others 
we have infused courage into the hearts 
of women deserted by their husbands. 
and restored the self-respect of innocent 
women whose husbands had been sent to 
jail. In others, again, a weeping mother 
has come to ask to be allowed to carn 
money to bury her dead child.” 

Another project that has, within the 
past year, engaged the attention of the 
members of the Orange Bureau of \sso- 
ciated Charities. is the sale of coal and 
groceries to the poor, as near the whole- 
sale price as practicable. 

The truth of the words of the wise 
man, that ** The destruction of the poor 
is their poverty,” is never more forcibly 
impressed upon us than when we find the 
population of our small streets buying 
their coal by the bucketful at a rate that 
makes it stand at double the market price 
per ton. This, of course, applies in a 
greater or less degree to other essentials 
of life, and, in view of the money squan- 
dered, every week, by poor families in 
this way, we may form some idea of the 
good results to be accomplished by such 
an establishment as the one started in 
Orange last November. 

Some capital was needed to begin the 
work, and this a gentleman kindly fur- 
nished, in coal and groceries, whose sale 
amounted to nearly one hundred dollars 
in cash. This sum was invested in a 
fresh stock; indeed, the committee in 
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The Charity Organization Review (London). 


charge of this department report that five 
times during the winter their little capi- 
tal has been re-invested, and that during 
the season from November 4th, 1855, to 
April 7th, 1886, over fifty families have 
been supplied with coal at the rate of 
$4.50 per ton, delivered—this quite irre- 
spective of the quantity purchased each 
time. Over one hundred families have 
been supplied with groceries, at reduced 
rates, excellent tea and coffee having 
been purchased in small quantities at 
wholesale prices. Most gratifying and 
encouraging is the treasurer’s report, 
which records that, after deducting the 
capital with which the bureau started 
and the current expenses, a small but 
actual profit remains, to prove that this 
was a business transaction between the 
managers of the Associated Charities and 
those who purchased from them, although 
conducted on what George Mac Donald 
would probably call the business princi- 
ples of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

To say that the ladies connected with 


THE CHARITY 

Tue Charity Organization Review 
is the organ, published in London, of 
the society which bears the same name. 
This well-known and long-established so- 
ciety thus describes its objects and meth- 
ods in a standing advertisement on the 
cover of its Aevew: 

1. Opjyecr.—To improve the condition 
of the poor by— 

I.—Propagating sound views on the 
administration of charity. 

II.—Coéperation and combination 
with existing agencies and the poor-law 
authorities. 

I1].—Procuring for the needy suitable 
and adequate assistance after thorough 
investigation, interim aid being given 
when necessary. 

IV.—To discourage at once imposture 
and inefficient charitable action. 
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this charity have not met with discourage- 


ments, hindrances, drawbacks, and in 
some instances partial if not total defeat, 
in some of the noble undertakings in 
which they have engaged, would be to 
present a history without parallel in the 
annals of charitable and philanthropic en- 
terprise. Upon the discouragements and 
difficulties which these ladies have encoun- 


tered in their work during the past six 


years, we have dwelt little in relating this 


story of the rise and growth of the Orange 
Associated Charities ; first, because, in the 
light of hope and success, past discourage- 
ments and difficulties are soon forgotten ; 
secondly, because they so beset all work- 
ers in similar lines that they come to be 
looked upon as part of the work, and 
finally, the last reason being the best, the 
only object in telling the story at ail is the 
hope that it may have in it some practi- 
cal suggestions for others, some word of 
encouragement, some stimulus to fresh 


endeavor. 


REVIEW (LONDON). 


2. Mrernuops.—District committees 
have been established in every part of 
London. Their duties are — 

I.—To act as a nucleus for charitable 
workers within the district. 

I1.—To deal with all cases of distress 
brought to their notice. 

The council are the representative gov- 
erning body of the society. They furnish 
gratuitously to all who desire it informa- 
tion and advice on general questions, on 
particular institutions, and issue publica- 
tions for the same purpose. 

Similar societies have been established 
also in many important towns. 

Money contributed to the general pur- 
poses of the society provides the means 
of learning the cause of distress in appli- 
cations for assistance ; of searching out the 
best kind of help ; of detecting imposture ; 
in a word, of ** discriminating.” It is 
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also a means of introducing better meth- 
ods of relief; of introducing reforms in 
charitable administration ; of propagating 
and testing principles and methods of re- 
lief, and having them discussed. It makes 
a confederation or organization of charity 
possible. 
fail, it is available for the relief of distress. 

Assistance is required for cases of dis- 
tress in which an exceptionably large 
amount is necessary, or in which sufficient 
aid is not forthcoming from other sources. 
Money or promises to contribute to these 
cases will be gladly received. Assistance 
is also required for the convalescent work 
of the society, and for the supply of sur- 
gical apparatus. 
and for these purposes are expended 
without any deduction for working ex- 
penses. 

The Charity Organization Review, a 
paper on social and charitable work, pub- 
lished monthly throughout the year, is sent 
post-free for a year for 6s. 6d. 

A leading feature of each number of the 
Review is a report of the meetings of the 
council, referred to during each month. 
The ladies and gentlemen composing this 
body meet to confer upon the objects of 
the society. Papers are read and discus- 
sed, and action taken upon important 
matters. Three pages of the magazine 
are devoted to correspondence in which 
questions about the society may be put 
and answered; complaints are allowed 
_even against the management of it, if we 
may judge from this extract : 

WHY IS THERE SO MUCH PREJUDICE 
AGAINST THE CHARITY ORGAN- 
IZATION SOCIETY ? 

To the Editor of the Charity Organ- 
fzation Review, Sir:—As a subscriber 
to the Review, Lam aroused by its perus- 
al to offer, from time to time, an answer 
to the question which heads my letter. 
The answer is: The Charity Organization 
Society attempts more than it can under- 
take, . . 

At the end of each number is a head- 
ing of notices and advertisements, where 
the diflerent committees of the society 
may make known their wants and oppor- 
tunities, such as— 


Should other sources of relief 


Sums received tor relief 


Dirricutt Casr.—A. E., single man, 
aged 36, almost perfectly deaf. A. fair 
carpenter, but cannot get work owing to 
his affliction. Has been getting a pre- 
carious living by making dog-kennels, 
but latterly it has become impossible to 
sell them. His deafness has been pro- 
nounced incurable. Any suggestions in 
view of the man’s welfare will be thank- 
fully received by the Hon. Secretary. 120 
Highgate Road. ; 

Or; 

Homers.—11,005. The Newington 
committee desire to raise £20, to com- 
plete the cost of a year’s training for a 
blind girl, aged twelve, at the Royal Nor- 
mal College, where she has won a schol- 
arship. 

The main part of the Review is devot- 
ed to articles upon papers of a philanthrop- 
ic nature, and reviews of recent publica- 
tions bearing upon philanthropy. ‘A 
Prussian View of English Charity,” re- 
views a German book recently published, 
which stands in close relation to the eflorts 
of Prince Bismarck to bring about an im- 
proved social condition of the artisan 
class in Germany. The official classes 
in the Fatherland pride themselves with 
justice on the thoroughness with which 
in every department study precedes ac- 
tion. The attempt of the Chancellor at 
remedial legislation may lag awhile, but 
the vigorous investigations of his subordi- 
nates will proceed, and bear fruit sooner 
or later. This study has been directed 
to England in the first place, as being 
the ‘+ classical land” for the study of the 
condition of the poor. 

England has had to deal with poverty 
in its acutest form, and as affecting un- 
usual numbers ; for three or four hundred 
years it has legislated vigorously in this 
direction—so vigorously that at one time 
it seemed as if the system of land tenure 
must entirely break down under the bur- 
den of relief; and, finally, it is feeling its 
way to a proper union between legislative 
and voluntary action in charity. The his- 
tory of the English poor legislation has 
not only more suggestiveness, but also 
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more warnings for the world than that of 
other nations. 

There is in English no such thorough 
history of the poor-laws, as is given in 
this German book, ** Das Englische Ar- 
menwesen in seiner historischen Entwic- 
kelung und in seiner heutigen Gestalt,” 
by Dr. P. F. Achrott. Gerichts-Assessor 
in Berlin. 

Dr. Achrott 
study of the subject. to which the first 


has made an exhaustive 


part of his book is given : 

The earliest English poor laws were 
of a repressive character. The liberality 
of the Church was found to encourage 
sturdy vagabonds and valiant beggars,” 
and a law as early as 1388 (12 Ric. IL., 
7 and 8) orders such to be transported 
home to their place of birth. and so origi- 
nates one of the most important charac- 
teristics of later legislation. Not till the 
monasteries were suppressed, and +: the 
stern decree arrived that the gate of the 
poor was to be closed forever. and the 
wanderer was no more to find a home,” 
did the State feel itself bound to aid the 
poor. Henry VIII. in 1531. gives to the 
helpless poor ** letters of license” to beg 
within certain limits definitely prescribed, 
and five years later makes each parish 
responsible for its own poor, ordering that 
“such as be lusty be daily kept in con- 
tinual labor.”’ and torbids the exercise 
of private charity. Free-will 
barely sufficed to meet the demands thus 
arising, and pressure must more and more 
be brought upon the well-to-do to contrib- 
ute their share to the ** common stock.” 

Thus the foundation is laid. on which a 
more imposing structure is raised in 1601 
by the statute of Elizabeth. The justices 
of the peace are now enjoined to appoint 
overseers of the poor, who shall have pow- 
er to levy taxes for these purposes: the 
maintenance of poor children, the appren- 
ticing of youths, and the setting of idlers 
to work, besides the support of the help- 
less. The strength of the nation is to be 
increased, useless persons are to be made 
useful, and pauperism is to cease to be 
hereditary. The educational provisions 
of this law produced most salutary ef- 
fects, till a weak king misdirected the 
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energy of its administrators to selfish ob- 
In 1662 Charles II. revived the old 
provision which provides for the poor be- 
ing transferred to their place of birth 
for maintenance. From this time each 
parish seeks only to outwit its neighbors in 
the art of shifting charges from its own 
shoulders. . . . Theopening ofthe eight- 
eenth century ‘is marked by the erection 
of work-houses, for which purpose sever- 
al parishes usually unite. and the enforce- 
ment of a test (at first of work) material- 
ly decreases the cost of the poor-law. 
But now the humanitarian tendency of the 
age affects, more and more, the administra- 
tion of the law. The justices of the peace. 
in particular. are found unable to check 
the generous feelings which urge them to 
relieve all persons who apply to them from 
the purses of others. The remedy comes 
from the literary world, which raises a 
vigorous protest against the demoraliza- 
tion of the people by too easy charity. 
Yet it was long before sharp necessity 
brought about improvement, and the vig- 
or of the first reformed Parliament out- 
weighed the opposition of the many inter- 
ested classes. 

The new direction we may entitle the 
Scientific : the classification of the poor, and 
the division of labor is insisted upon ; pro- 
fessional persons are entrusted with the 
actual administration of charity (under 
the control of the elective guardians). 
and receive a full salary for their services ; 
whilst a central administration is estab- 
lished, first as an experiment, and since 
permanently as the poor-law board. The 
diminution of expense which has followed, 
in spite of the great increase of population, 
must be attributed most directly to the 
more usual application of the ++ work- 
house test” to the able-bodied, the pro- 
priety of which is now so often question- 
ed by those who have forgotten what the 
result of a huge system of ** relief works ” 
was in 1830. But, apart from a matter 
of dispute, there has no doubt taken place 
a great improvement in the energy and 
conscientiousness of the administrators of 
the law. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the present application of the poor-law in 
England. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE 


AT GUISE, DEPARTMENT 


Tus well-known society is based upon 
the association of labor and capital. The 
word ‘ Familistére” was invented by its 
founder, M. Godin, to designate the col- 
ony of palaces which he erected for his 
workmen. It has taken root and is ap- 
plied to similar associations for the labor- 
ing classes. The plan of M. Godin was 
to bring together a certain number of 
families in comfortable dwellings, well 
arranged for the convenience of their in- 
mates, to organize plans for the care of 
the sick and infirm, for the care and edu- 
cation of the young, and to furnish recrea- 
tion for all, while giving to the laborer the 
benefit of the association. The workshops 
at Guise now employ about fourteen 
hundred men; the ‘social palaces” 
erected for them have a population of 
nearly thirteen hundred. ‘The other work- 
men, also members of the association, are 


> 


lodged in the city of Guise, or in the 
neighboring villages. The working of 
the system of M. Godin has been else- 
where amply described and discussed. 
We give here only an account of the ad- 
mirable arrangements there are for chil- 
dren. 

The attention paid to these branches of 
organization might appear excessive to 
those who do not yet recognize the im- 
portance of the careful training of children. 
There are sixteen masters or mistresses 
living in the ‘* Social Palace”? who have 
in charge four hundred children. These 
are divided into two classes; education 
and instruction are so organized as to com- 
bine everything which can contribute to 
the physical, intellectual and moral de- 
velopment of the child, from its birth to 
fourteen years of age at least. 

Two buildings are devoted to education 


FAMILISTERE DE GUISE. 
DE L’AISNE, FRANCE. 


and instruction. The first includes chil- 
dren from o to 4 years, the second, schools 
for children from 4 to 14 years and older. 

The nursery is in a large pavilion con- 
nected with the central building of the 
passage only by a sort of foot bridge. 
Thus the noises made by the children are 
not heard in the main building. The 
door of entrance opens upon a vestibule 
leading to two large rooms. One of these 
serves for the preparation of food and 
drink for the children, and for the recep- 
tion of the mothers when they are bringing 
their babies; the other is a reservoir for 
soiled clothes, brooms and brushes, basins, 
bath-tubs, and such-like things needed for 
the nursery. 

At the end of the vestibule is the exer- 
cising hall of the nursery, where the babies 
practice those first steps, which cost so 
much. In the middle of the hall, on a 
circular platform, surrounded with a bal- 
ustrade, the smallest ones may be scen 
tumbling about, trying to guide them- 
selves by holding fast to the base of the 
railing. The larger ones are walking 
about the rest of the hall, or playing to- 
gether ; there are nice armchairs for them 
to rest in when they are tired. But the 


oldest veterans are under four years of 


age. When they require sleep, they are 
put in cradles prepared for them in rooms 
apart from the exercising-hall, but opening 
upon it so that the guardians of the room 
can keep their eye on all the cradles at 
once from every point of it. These cradles 
are composed of iron rods, bent in an 
oval form, lightly but firmly supported at 
each end, and hung with curtains sus- 
pended from the head of the bed. The 
bed is made merely of strong ticking. 
cut in the exact shape of the ovals, and 
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The Children of the Familistere De Guise. 


attached to it by eyelet-holes and lacings. 
Coarse straw is emptied into each ticking 
and covered with a sheet, on which rests 
the little pillow, upper sheet and blanket. 
This composes the whole of the bed for 
the little child, at once perfectly simple 
and absolutely neat, as the straw can be 
constantly changed. 
combines all the conditions of hygiene and 


This arrangement 


cleanliness. 

The milk consumed by the babies is 
furnished from its own exclusive dairy. 
Every one who visits the nursery is im- 
pressed with the neatness of the place, 
and the radiant content of its little in- 
mates, who, with their cooing ** pa—pa,” 
‘*“ma—ma,” seem ‘to explain to visitors 
that the domain is all their own, and that 
they expect homage from all comers. 
Such homage is readily accorded them, 
for they never cry, and are always smil- 
ing and happy; and after they 
greeted their guests they return to their 
infantile evolutions, as if to show off their 


have 


accomplishments. 

At first even the smallest children were 
kept in the nursery day and night, but it 
has proved better to let them sleep at home 
until they are weaned, and now nursing 
babies have each two cradles, one for the 
day at the nursery, and one at home for 
the night. 

No regular exercises, of course, can be 
imposed upon these little beings ; but by 
kindness and attention, the guardians of 
the nursery have succeeded in arriving at 
these results :-— 

That the babies wait without crying for 
their turn to be helped, while their com- 
panions are being served. 

That they wait without crying till their 
nurses come to take them up in the morn- 
ing. They are taught not to seize or de- 
mand the share of their neighbors ; to go 
to sleep without crying; to be brave and 
not cry when they go out to take the air, 
and not tumble over or knock their neigh- 
bors down. 

That they learn that they must not hurt 
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each other, nor tease each other, but to take 
their little friends by the hand and walk 
with them on the balconies or the lawn. 

That they become very pleasant with 
their little companions; to play and roll 
about on the grass in pleasant weather 
without hurting each other, and to come 
back quietly at the right time to the nur- 
sery. 

This is what the nurses try to obtain 
from these little children without any com- 
pulsion, but by kindness and gentleness, 
with the best results. 

The other part of the pavilion is de- 
voted to children just past the age of 
babyhood—from two to three and a half 
years old. Beyond the entrance it is 
divided into two parts, one for walking 
and exercising, the other for the mental 
studies of these scholars. The 
walls of this are decorated with 
great pictures representing common ob- 


small 
room 


jects, such as animals and plants, the first 
things a child is called upon to know. 
Here are little desks and benches for the 
children, where they may sit when they 


are tired but not on compulsion. An in- 
telligent school mistress, patient and de- 


voted, presides over their exercises. She 
takes pains to attract their attention to ob- 
jects, to make them recollect the names of 
useful things, and understand their uses. 
Under her direction the little things talk, 
sing, count, dance and march in military 
order. In fine weather they spend a great 
part of the day playing out-doors. This 
children’s department is open during all 
the hours that the parents are at work. 
They come and fetch their children at 
mealtimes. ‘The good order and harmony 
of it is greatly due to an excellent mat- 
ron who has had the charge of this ser- 
vice for twenty years. 

When the powpons leave the Pouponnat 
(for these are the pretty names the French 
language allows), they enter what is 
called the ‘+ first maternal class ” where 
they remain until they are five years old ; 
they then reach the highest ‘+ maternal ” 
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class, from which they graduate at the 
age of six anda half. About twenty-five 
children—girls and boys—leave this class 
every year, all knowing how to read aloud 
at sight, with good notions of the first steps 
in arithmetic. They can write a little, 
and are beginning to draw. Beyond the 
maternal classes, the advancement is grad- 
ual, promotions being allowed only after 
examination. No child is permitted to 
proceed unless he is capable of the re- 
quired tasks. The upper course is for 
boys and girls whose intelligence fits them 
to try for certificates of excellence in study. 
The children of this class are from eleven 
to thirteen years old. After this those 
who have obtained certificates may pursue 
their studies until they are fifteen or six- 
teen. 

Each class has its own professor—mas- 


ter or mistress; twice a week the girls 
are taught sewing. while the boys practice 
linear drawing. Music, singing and gym- 
nastics are a part of the general course 
for all. After every hour of study. the 
classes are interrupted for ten minutes for 
marching and gymnastic exercises, ac- 
companied by singing. Once a month 
rewards are distributed with some for- 
mality, and the names of the most desery- 
ing scholars are reported. 

By this careful training from the very 
cradle to the threshold of manhood or 
womanhood, the Familisttre seeks to fit 
the children of its workmen for the la- 
borious lives they inherit as their lot from 
their parents; lives which they are taught 
may be made happy through the very 
necessity for labor, if this is elevated by 
industry and intelligence. 
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FOR THOSE WHO TEACH IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


BY ELIZABETH 


‘** Comer, Ned, let’s come in here and 
see that picture again,” said little Tommy 
Bates to his brother, as they passed a 
well-known picture-store in Boston. ‘* O, 
yes,” replied Ned. ‘+ Let’s do it. Wasn’t 
Miss Paine good, though, to take us all 
in with her?” 

‘Yes; that she was,” said Tommy, 
leading the way into the store. ‘* Come 
along,” he added, as his brother lingered 
to look at some vases, ‘* don’t stop to 
look at those mugs and pitchers now. 
By-and-by we'll see them ; but the picture 
first. Hullo, there it is. Don’t you see 
it hanging up there?” And the little 
fellow accompanied his words with a good 
firm hold upon his younger brother while 
he vigorously turned him to the picture. 
And sure enough there was the famous 
Transfiguration of Raphael, the great 
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picture for all ages and for all conditions 
of men. 

** That’s Moses,” said Ned, pointing to 
one of the figures in the picture as they 
drew nearer to it. 

** And that’s Elias,” said Tommy, point- 
ing to another. ‘* And that’s the multi- 
dute,” added Ned. 

** Multitude you mean, don’t you?” 
answered Tommy. 

**Q, yes,” said Ned, with a wince, for 
of all things he could not bear to have his 
younger brother correct him. But in 
spite of the correction, he went on telling 
all that he knew about the picture, while 
Tommy occasionally put in a word to 
show that he remembered something, too. 

Now, if Miss Paine could have seen 
these dear children, as they stood before 
this masterpiece, and have heard their 
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For Those Who Teach 


little comments, in which her name was 
often mentioned, she would have felt 
amply repaid for her kind act of the week 
before. . For it seems that she was their 
Sunday-school teacher, and in her failure 
to create the interest which she had longed 
for among her class of boys. she had 


thought of pictorial illustration. — So, 
when the subject of the lesson was Zhe 
Transfiguration, she had invited all the 
boys to accompany her to this gallery to 
see the picture which illustrated it. She 
had told them then and there the won- 
drous story as thus told by Raphael, and 
had closed the talk by giving every boy a 
cabinet-sized photograph of the picture, 
with the request that each should bring 
his to the Sunday-school the next day. 
Much to her surprise, for rarely had the 
class been all together, every boy with 
his picture was on hand at the Sunday- 
With the aid of the 


pictures. she had held the attention of every 


school session. 
one, closing the lesson by telling some- 
thing of the great artist who had painted 
it. She had even written on the back of 
each photograph where the original paint- 
ing could be found and when it was 
painted. 

And now here are two of these boys, 
again in this gallery looking at the pic- 
ture and earnestly talking about it. It 
does seem too bad that Miss Paine cannot 
happen in just at this moment and see 
them. But then she is busy planning 
something more for her boys, and per- 
haps that is just as well. 

** What is it she is planning?” some dis- 
couraged teacher asks? Well, in the first 
place, she has obtained a catalogue of the 


Photographic Reproductions of Works of 


Art, published by the Soule Photograph 
Company, 338 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, as a means of learning what pictures 
there are to illustrate the Bible lessons. 
As a result of this, she is already pre- 
pared for the lesson on the birth and 
childhood of the Christ. For this she has 
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purchased Raphael’s ./adonna dé San 
Ststo, Knau’s //oly Family, with its ex- 
quisite cherubs, which all children love, 
and Correggio’s F/oly Night, in which 
shines the ineffable light from the Child 
dazzling all the beholders. In connec- 
tion with these she has planned to invite 
the boys to her home to read to them por- 
tions of Gen. Lew Wallace’s Ben Fur, 
for some fine descriptions of those days. 
While they are there she is going to show 
them the Oratorio of Zhe A/esstah. and 
perhaps sing something from it. But 
at least tell them of Hlandel who wrote it, 
nearly one hundred and fifty years ago, 
all in honor of the birth of the Child who 
should be called ** Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty’ God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” Then she has 
bought other pictures to illustrate other 
lessons. such as Albrecht Diirer’s Crac?- 
fixton, Ruben’s Descent from the Cross, 
and Van Dyck’s Extombment. She in- 
tends to use in their proper places some 
of Raphael’s Cartoons, such as The Af- 
raculous Draught of Fishes, Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra, Elymas Struck 
Blind, Deathof Ananias, Paul Preach- 
ing at Athens, and Christ's Charge to 
Peter, also Delaroche’s /inding of Mo- 
ses, and Sebastian del Prombo’s Raising 
of Lazarus. ‘To impress the ordinance 
of the Holy Communion upon her boys, 
she has bought Leonardo da Vinci’s Last 
Supper, also Domenichino’s Communion 
of Saint Jerome. 

Thus is Miss Paine working to make 
more effective and interesting her Sun- 
day-school work. Cannot many others 
do as much? 

She hopes yet to see more interest taken 
in this direction by the superintendents 
themselves, who, she feels, will then be 
more eager to decorate their Sunday- 
school rooms with these great works of 
art which illustrate so forcibly Bible 
truths. 








IMPROVING 
BY REV. E. 


‘¢ THE poor shall never cease out of the 
land,” a prophecy and a fact, as all ex- 
perience confirms. What are we to do 
about it? That is the question which 
confronts us. Accept the inevitable since 
so it must be, and let them look out for 
themselves or starve, if they are so minded. 
Is it not sheer presumption for puny mor- 
tals to counsel and plan with the view of 
thwarting this immutable decree of the 
Almighty ? “Yea, verily. Do our best to 
clothe and cram them and they will stay 
with us notwithstanding, and clamor for 
more. Why not leave them to them- 
selves since there must be poor? ‘* But,” 
you interpose, ‘‘this will never do, it 
is inhuman; our instincts rebel against 
such a method.” Well, then, suppose 
we coddle them until they can have no 
provocation to toil, or spin, or beg? 
But each of these plans has been at- 
tempted; they have lost the merit of 
novelty, and in fact every other merit 
which they may have been supposed to 
possess. Ebenezer Scrooge tried the first 
method and miserably failed, by his own 
confession. My Lady Bountiful, with her 
grand airs, ostentatiously dispensing her 
doles indiscriminately to every cringing 
applicant, has only succeeded in recruit- 
ing the ranks of mendicancy, and in de- 
veloping the inventive genius of such as 
esteem work a curse to be incontinently 
shunned, and self-support a degradation 
to be contemplated with scorn. 

Here in this city of smoke, where once 
it was difficult to distinguish day from 
night, we have attempted in a modest way 
both the unsympathetic and the coddling 
process with discouraging 1 esults, though 
they are still looked back upon with fond 
regrets by a steadily diminishing class of 


THE POOR. 
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professionals, who have come to realize 
that their occupation is gone for good. 

Since it is facts the Editor of LEND a 
HAanp wants, and not fine-spun theories, 
this is how things have come about with 
us. Eleven years ago last winter, Pitts- 
burgh was overrun with a miscellaneous 
class of persons, to the manor born and 
from across the waters, all intent on col- 
lecting alms for their daily support. a 
precious few of them possibly worthy of 
help, the majority of them only made 
worse by the alms which they received. 
To those who dared to yield to the charit- 
able impulses of their natures, life became 
burdensome, since their homes were daily 
besieged by a multitude of importunates 
pleading by the love of God for charity, 
or insolently demanding as a right that 
their wants be immediately attended to. 
In that one winter a single citizen dis- 
tributed in cash and orders for food, fuel 
and clothing from his own door several 
thousands of dollars, without perceptible 
diminution in the number of applicants, or, 
as he afterwards confessed to the writer, 
without any apparent good results follow- 
ing. 

The Association for the Improvement 
of the Poor in this city was begotten of 
the hard experiences of that winter, and 
not from any sentimental notions in regard 
to feeding and caring for the poor. After 
long and serious thought amongst a few 
friends, who had been brought to face 
these evils, and who had been led to the 
conclusion that indiscriminate giving was 
a prolific cause of mendicancy, an organ- 
ization was formed with the declared pur- 
pose of systematic visitation of the poor in 
their homes, carefully inquiring into the 
causes of their destitution and applying 
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proper remedies. They began investiga- 
tion into each case with the presumption 
in favor of the applicant being worthy, and 
yet with the determination that no one, 
however worthy they might appear on 
first impression, should receive aid until 
their case had undergone thorough exam- 
ination. That such investigation might 
be promptly attended to, the entire city 
was laid out in districts, and a competent 
visitor, whose time was to be devoted to 
this work, assigned to each district. These 
visitors were guaranteed a living salary, 
and were expected to inquire carefully into 
the condition and wants of the poor, se- 
cure suitable employment for such as were 
able to work, counsel them as to their duty, 
stimulate within them habits of industry 
and cleanliness, in every wise way seek to 
lead them to a condition of self-support. 
They were also instructed to report such 
cases as proved to be unworthy of help, 
and detect and expose all those who sought 
to impose upon the generosity of their 
fellow men. The moral and religious 
condition of every applicant was ascer- 
tained, and while no discrimination was 
permitted in favor of any particular faith, 
they were strictly counselled as to their 
highest good, and urged to attend to their 
religious duties in connection with the 
church of their choice. In ten years’ experi- 
ence in this plan of work, not the slightest 
animosity has been aroused in any denom- 
ination, while priests and ministers and 
lay-workers of all faiths have accorded to 
these visitors the heartiest support. The 
municipal authorities, official and private 
charities, hospitals. asylums and societies, 
engaged in benevolent work, and all who 
have had a thought for the miseries of the 
destitute and sutlering have cheerfully co- 
operated with this association to the fullest 
extent. 

The Board of Managers, composed of 
thirty-six representative ladies, before 
which all the work of the visitors is sub- 
mitted, and all matters of business per- 
taining to the association transacted, meets 
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bi-weekly the year through, and is al- 
ways well attended. In this board are 
found Presbyterians, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Lutherans, United Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, Catholics and Hebrews, all 
working together in perfect harmony and 
for one great end. For the conduct of 
its business the association has one central 
and three branch offices, a temporary 
home and day nursery for children, a 
country home for sick and feeble children, 
beside several homes in the country, where 
hundreds of children are permitted to en- 
joy a two weeks’ vacation. The associa- 
tion also carries on three diet dispensaries, 
in which is prepared suitable food for 
the sick. In its main work it employs 14 
visitors, 3 assistant superintendents, 1 sec- 
retary and superintendent, and 1 general 
agent. 

Every dollar used in carrying on its 
work is raised by voluntary subscription. 
Last year 28,204 visits were reported by 
the visitors, and 2,618 families came under 
care of the society. There were 39 pro- 
fessional beggars detected and reported. 
Employment was furnished to 374 per- 
sons, and days’ work for 631. There 
were 341 children enabled to attend Sab- 
bath school, and 321 the public schools. 
There were 39 children placed in private 
families. The temporary home admitted 
156 children, and 347 others were sent to 
the country for a two weeks’ sojourn. 

The total receipts for last year aggre- 
gated $27,389.01, and for the preceding 
year $37,811.12. 

Although at present a sporadic case of 
street and house-door beggary is occasion- 
ally brought to light, and an impostor de- 
tected plying his vocation, yet it is cause 
for thanksgiving on the part of our sub- 
stantial citizens that those days are hap- 
pily gone by for ever, when a servant in 
every household was kept busy answer- 
ing the calls of needy mendicants, and 
when the sidewalks were infested with 
the same undesirable class, importuning 
passers-by for alms. 
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In bringing this work up to its present 
efficient standard, its friends have not 
scrupled to avail themselves of any new 
methods which have received the stamp 
of approval, no matter whence they have 
come, believing as they do that there can 
be no patent right upon plans for doing 
good to their fellow men. They invite 
examination into their way of dealing 


and organizations engaged in similar un- 
dertakings intended for the betterment of 
humanity, persuaded as they are, after ten 
years of practical experience, that there is 
something beside silver and gold, clothing 
and food, needful for the alleviation of the 
miseries of the poor, and that is a thorough 
counsel, sympathy and a helping hand 
timely extended, to render them self- 


with this delicate question, and account sustaining. 
it a pleasure to co-operate with individuals 
<-e@- - 


ARE THE SECRET ORDERS CHARITIES? 


BY D. H. 


ALTHOUGH not generally enumerated 
among the organized charities, yet we 
think there can be no question that some 
of the secret orders of the present day, 
which are now so numerous and appar- 
ently flourishing, are to a certain extent 
At all events, most of 
them are based on the fraternal principle, 


veritable charities. 


and formed for the avowed purpose of 
lending a hand to each other. There are 
quite a number which are almost entirely 
devoted to insuring the lives of their mem- 
bers, and cannot be strictly considered 
under the head of a ‘+ charity,” in any 
Such are the Knights of 


’ 


proper sense. 
Honor, Royal Arcanum, and Knights of 
Pythias; with a number of smaller and 
less influential bodies. These three are 
the principal ones of the kind, and are rep- 
resentative of the whole class (whose 
name is legion almost) at the present day. 
Then there are several which are semi- 
charities, soto speak. The Masonic Order 
may be considered representative of this 
class, for while it is based on fraternity, 
and lends a hand to its needy members ; 
it does much in relieving suflering and 


distress among its own body. It devotes 


most of its energies and funds, however, 
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to its ‘*tritualistic work,” which has no 
charitable characteristics except in its gen- 
eral teachings. and to the development of 
the social principle by convivial and other 
gatherings. It givesconsiderable sums for 
charity in course of the vear, and is, no 
doubt, very helpful to some of its needy 
members. It has no method, however. 
of distributing relief, and the relief feature 
may be considered incidental than other- 
wise. The institution was undoubtedly 
organized originally for weetaal aéd, Wut 
has been diverted somewhat by the dra- 
matic tastes and inclinations of its members 
into a society for mutual enjoyment in the 
work of ** making masons,” in the ritual- 
istic way. Much good has been done, 
and is still being done, by that large and 
powerful body in cultivating the spirit of 
fraternity and aiding each other in time of 
But they have no relief system, 
and we therefore cannot call that large. 


need. 


intelligent and influential body, a charit- 
able institution. 

The third class under this head of secret 
orders, with the fraternal principle as the 
basis of their compact, is the class that 
dispenses relief in a systematic way, and 
who exercise some care over their mem- 
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bers. socially and financially. The large much has been paid for relief and other 
and growing order of Odd Fellows, now charities. 
numbering over half a million of members, The last annual report made by the 
may be considered representative of this Grand Secretary of the Sovereign Grand 
class. That organization makes mutual Lodge shows the disbursements for the 
aid in sickness and distress a cardinal prin- year 1884, by the lodges, as follows: Paid 
ciple. on which the whole superstructure for the relief of sick brothers, $1.285,- 
is supposed to rest. It isnot simply with 210.00; paid for the relief of widowed 
them a sublime virtue to be illustrated; families, $146,938.00; paid for burying 
but a principle to be carried out and prac- the dead, $339.242.65: paid for educat- 
tically enforced. Every lodge is compelled ing orphans, $14,134.58: paid for special 
by the rules of the order, which are im- relief of members and others, $110,377.97. 
perative on all, to provide a fund for the In Massachusetts alone, the total annual 
sick and distressed among them, and also relief is abou 5100,000. 
for the burial of their deceased members. While this order makes no boast of its 
They are also required to have a Widow cha: ities, these facts show that it does a 
and Orphans’ fund, to provide for the ne- vast doe towards the relief of human suf- 
cessities of that class who are unfortunately fering. 1d "though its work is confined 
deprived of their natural protector, and in| mostl, to its »wn members, it fills a place 
several States ‘* Homes” for this class have that otherwise would require to be filled 
been established, and are now in good work- by organized or private beneficence. As 
ing order. Others are in contemplation. to the secret methods of these societies we 
No destitute or sick member is allowed to have nothing to say here. further than to 
suffer, and the fund from which he or his remark that all the secrecy there is about 
family draws a support. has been created them is simply the forms of initiation, 
in part by himself. The amounts paid to. which impress the duty of brotherly love 
the beneficiaries are from $4 to $10 per and mutual aid on their members, and en- 
week, each lodge having discretionary able them by signs and passwords to pro- 
power as to the amount, but all are im- tect themselves against imposition. The 
peratively required to relieve the sick and latter, it must be admitted, is an important 
distressed, bury the dead, aid the widow, consideration, because of the difficulty of 
and educate and befriend the orphan. discriminating between the deserving and 
Besides this systematic relief required by undeserving poor in the bestowment of 
law, much charity is dispensed in times of our charities. ‘+The tree.” says the 
public calamity and unusual distress. Saviour, ‘+ is known by its fruits,” and 
The order keeps a strict account of all as this tree yields a fair modicum of good 
its receipts and disbursements, and the fruits, we must consider it a good one, 
statistical tables show every year how and worthy a place among us. 


MAcauLay has somewhere said that a curses of the beggar of to-day, for the 
man is not fit to be a ruler unless he is pre- sake of the coming generations whom it 
pared to incur the enmity of those about will save from the curse of being beggars. 
him, whom he sees every day, forthe sake Its motive is not its own ease, but the les- 
of the millions who are remote from him sening of woe, the conferring of lasting 
and whom he will never see. Inthe same good. 
spirit, true Charity is willing to brave the 











MY FRIEND THE BOSS. 
A Story. 


BY E. E. HALE. 


CHAPTER XNII. 


[MR. MELLEN RESUMES THE PEN. | 


My visit was drawing to an end. I had engagements, to speak in Illinois, and this 
life of luxury and variety could not last forever. Our great election was to come 
off on Tuesday, and I was to be one of many speakers at the final caucus of the friends 
of order, on Monday night. On Saturday night the same senate which I had met 
once before, and but once before, at John Fisher’s was to meet again in his library for 
its last consultation. 

*¢ We ought to know the result to-night as well as if we waited for the slow march- 
ing of the vote,” said Fisher, as we met in the cheerful room where the various chiefs 
of sections were to appear. ‘* Generally you do. With a canvass as good as ours we 
know within fifty votes where we shall be, and we know about as well about the 
other side. But this year everything is confused, broken to pieces; there are signs 
of a row in their camp.” 

He always spoke, as I have said, of ‘* their” as he might have said ‘+ the Trojans,” 
or **the Greeks,” as if ** They” were a proper name, and ‘ their” its possessive 
case. 

‘** But they know how to keep secrets, which is more than we do. We wash our 
dirty linen in the most public ways we can find. 

‘* Besides this, nobody knows what these third party people will do. Then there 
is this old greenback division, as if the question of paper or silver could be connected 
with the questions of purity or devildom. So that, in short, our most trusty proph- 
ets will be careful of their utterances this evening. 

‘* IT have met these men when they were ready to wave their handkerchiefs and to 
hurrah when they came into the room, and again there are years when every man 
sits down at this conclave cross and blue, and says he is going to sell his house and 
move to Florence or Geneva, for the rest of his life. 

‘* But they never do move. They always stay here for one fight more. They stand 
up like boxers, for one more round, and are sure, as Grant was at Donelson, that 
the other side must be as much demoralized as his own.” 


Our friends were very punctual, generally speaking they were in good spirits, and 
those who had bad reports to make took, in very good part, the chaffing of the others. 
As before, we had one representative of every ward. And the clock had _ hardly 
struck when the last man appeared. 

At the moment, the whole party, who had been standing, took seats. It was clear 
that no moment was to be lost. I was the only outsider. 
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Silence fell over the company, all so gay in chatter but a moment before, and 
without the least formality, John Fisher said, turning to Ward I’s man: 

‘* How do we stand, Mr. Barnett?” ‘ Really,” said Barnett, ‘* it is much my old 
story. The athletic meeting was a great good fortune for us. We buried no end of 
hatchets. If you had time, you would like to know how important it was or seemed 
that the Glaziers’ nine should beat the Boot-tree men. Anyway it healed some very 
bad jealousies. I will not brag of my figures, but my wards give ‘ them’ 473 votes ; 
say to be sure, 480. We have 611, with some five chances for sick men and absen- 
tees. We are quite sure.” 

‘* How much cherry pectoral, John?” This from the other side of the room. It 
was an old joke, referring to some occasion when Barnett had taken a sick voter to 
the polls in a carriage, and had, or was said to have, a bottle of cherry pectoral to 
stop his coughing when he was exposed to the air. 

With such reports, now favorable, now unfavorable, we went on. I should not 
make a reader understand if I tried to give the detail, which, indeed, I did not always 
understand myself. That complicated matter on the Hill was entirely healed 
over. Indeed we gained full two hundred votes from elegants who did not generally 
condescend to turn out at what they called ward elections. Dr. Witherspoon’s can- 
didacy was a very fortunate element, so far. We needed these votes on the general 
ticket, though in his own ward he would have been handsomely chosen without 
them. 

But some hopes of the earlier meeting had been wholly blighted. Thus in Ward 
VII, Varick had been quite sure, when we met before, that the Norwegians would insist 
on their own ticket, that the regular ticket which ‘‘ Théy ” supported would materi- 
ally suffer from the defection, and that if ** We” could put up an absolutely faultless 
ticket we might run in between the two factions of a broken enemy. Varick had 
evidently favored the sedition of the Norwegians to the best and the last. He had 
had Norwegian speakers from Wisconsin, and circulated endless copies of flyers in 
pure Norse. But on Tuesday, his messengers had told him that the whole bolt had 
caved in. The leaders of it, on whom he had relied most, had sold out. One of 
them was to have a billiard-room, rent free, and the other was to be chosen for that 
ward on the school committee, where, till this time, ‘* They” had been willing to 
keep a very pure and noble Catholic priest. 

‘That is all we have gained,” said poor Varick, crestfallen. ‘+ This hound of 
a Knabe in the school-board instead of dear old Father Managhan; and three coun- 
cilmen—any one of whom ought to be in the penitentiary.” 

Ward IX was as uncertain as the beginning of the fifth act of a sensational drama. 
Whether the third party would throw up its ticket at the end, and accept our men, 
or our offer to take their nominations for street commission and gas-inspector, or 
whether they meant to ruin the whole ward, and let the enemy carry everything, no 
one would know until Monday. Indeed, it all seemed to depend on the state of a cer- 
tain Tom Conners’s digestion Monday noon. So at least Wooster said, who reported 
for Ward IX. But the general verdict was that if wheat rallied at Chicago before 
Monday, Tom Conners would be all right and good-natured, and would direct things 
sensibly. But if wheat continued to decline, Conners would be ‘* mad” and would 
‘break the slate.” 

With many elements of doubt it was clear that we should carry the Mayor; we 
had a strong man with a backbone, who meant to succeed himself, and had made a 
very favorable impression on the stump. Our canvass gave him g,211 votes, and 
gave McCaull, who was on the other side, 7,800 in round numbers. 
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But with this stiff preponderance in the city, the wards were more doubtful. The 
wards had been skillfully re-divided, the last time ** They” had the power. The 
Hill, which was dead against them, alone absorbed 3,000 of our votes, while a decent 
average ward had but 1,400 votes all told. Then there was another ward, four miles 
long and thirty rods across, which gave us 1,300 voies against 121. Similar con. 
trivances had so bewitched the ward lines that we were sure of but four. — It was clear 
that ** They” were sure of four in any contingency. 

In the [Vth, the VIIIth, and the NII[th, we could make no prophecy even now, 
We should need every vote in each of them. If we only won three we should have 
but seven wards against five, and every one felt that with as compact an opposition 
as ** They” always made, this would be a very hollow victory. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I OBSERVED at breakfast that Mrs. Fisher’s appetite was such as must encourage 
her friends. [I sat next her, and her occasional comments on her food, as her plate 
was changed, or as some new dish was brought to her, made it impossible, even for 
the most unobserving, to be quite ignorant of her selections. 

I was a little surprised, therefore, when, after an unusual term of silence, her sec- 
ond cup of coffee was brought to her, with some kidneys and mushrooms, which 
followed upon the broiled chicken she had been at work upon, to hear her say that 
she had lain awake all night with a raging neuralgic attack. ‘* Every clock in this 
house did I hear strike every hour, Mr. Mellen,” she said, pathetically. ‘+ And it 
seemed as if there were forty of them. And when that hateful cuckoo at the head 
of the stairs stepped out relentlessly, and yelled all the quarters at me, I wanted to 
rush out of the room and wring his neck for him. But I need not describe it, dear 
Mr. Mellen. You know what neuralgia is.” 

I said I was afraid I did not know. That if it was like what used to be called an 
old-fashioned jumping toothache, I know very well what that was in old times, but 
that I had generally had courage enough to go to Dr. Handvise and let him pull the 
offender out. I found I had touched an irritable nerve. 

‘* That’s just what Cordelia there, and Mr. Fisher are forever saying to me. As 
if neuralgia were not one thing, and toothache wholly different. Mr. Mellen, believe 
me, I have not an unsound tooth in my head. Yet every night, now, since that mis- 
erable lawn party which I gave to the base-ball people, have I lain without a wink 
of sleep, while this shower of fire, I call it; shower of pain, you would call it, streams 
from my eyelids over my face on both sides. I have simply to bear it and bear it. 


’ 


‘ Bear and forbear,’ is not that what you men say of women? I believe that is what 


you think we are made for.” 

‘Is there no sort of sedative?” said I, with all proper sympathy. ‘+ Hops, bro- 
mine, or this new xylopogon from Bolivia?” 

‘* Mr. Mellen, if you have a friend you love, warn them against such appliances, 
internal or external. Trust me, for know. No; tell your friend, if she is a woman, 
to endure. ‘Tell her to endure to the end,” she added, in a certain studied and 
rather artistic seriousness, to indicate that she knew that the words came from the 
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Bible. They sounded well, and she repeated them. ‘+ Yes; let her endure to the 
this with a certain 


” 


end; there is no saying how soon that blessed end may come ; 
rapturous sigh, as if one saw an open heaven before her. 

Thad been unsuccessful in both my ejaculations of sympathy, and tried another 
line: ** You must lose strength,” [ said, ** if you lose sleep, and how shall one talk 
of endurance, if one have no strength with which to endure ?” 

“J do not know. I do not know. There is resolution, of course—resolution ! 
Who shall say how far resolution may carry one, if one truly resolves. If one truly 
resolves ; if one truly resolves.” 

This repetition, once or twice, of an axiom, is supposed to give it a certain oracu- 
lar power, as if one and another nymph, according and sympathizing, flung it back, 
endorsed ** Seen and approved,” in the glad echoes of their different chancelries. 

+ Tf one truly resolves. If one truly resolves.” 

[ hastened to say, that for such resolution there needed a balance of all the facul- 
ties, and that T hoped she might gain some help from a ride. The morning was 
beautiful; the air invigorating, and perhaps an hour or two’s air-bath might prove 
an advantage. : 

* Oh, Mr. Mellen; I sometimes think that you men have neither hearts nor souls. 
You do not know what it is to feel ; if to feel be to feel deeply, and to live, —well, to live 
profoundly. My husband, there, is always saying what you do. + Will not a ride 
do?’ or, * Would you not like a cup of tea?’ or, * Perhaps I can send you a slice 
of toast.” You are always prescribing physical remedies, when the difficulty is deep- 
erdown. It is a difficulty, Mr. Mellen, of that,—well, we call it Life, because we 
have no better name for it, it has no name. and I ought not wonder that I cannot 
speak of it, so that any one can understand me. But take an instance. Here am I. 
A common-place, every-day woman. Thousands of women are exactly like me: 
shop-girls, factory-girls, actresses, milliners, women on the prairies yonder. hocing 
their husbands’ cabbages. We are all women, though we dress in one or another 
sort of finery, and lead diflerent external careers. Still at heart we are women. So 
far we lead one life. I call it Life, because, you know, there is no better name for 
it, One day there will be, I hope. Or, rather I suppose that one day, we shall 
be able to name Life without speaking of it. 

** Now for this Life, there comes some check, some hindrance. You understand 
me.” 

I bowed, and so far lied, if a lie can be expressed by a gesture. If the bow meant, 
however, that I wished she would gabble on, without requiring me to contribute to 
the conversation, it was a very true bow, and virtuous. 

** There comes some hindrance, some difficulty. Unutterable, if you please, what 
is utterance? It is like—it is like the shimmer on the wheat when it rises to the sun 
in June. What is the shimmer? Is it more wind; is it less wind? I do not know. 
You do not know ; no one knows. And this check comes on Life, if I must call it 
Life ; this difficulty, this hindrance, and then you men send for a doctor and expect 
him to give belladonna, or castor oil, or the most sympathizing of you, you yourself, 
dear Mr. Mellen, talk of appetite or going to drive.” 

I was going to make some apology, when she went on: 

** No, Mr. Mellen, when you have bathed in agony, as I have now for eight nights. 
you do not rise in the morning to fall to sweeping, and cooking, and writing letters, 
and receiving visits, and returning them, as if the machinery of life needed no oil. 
You talk of food 
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In fact, I had said no word of food. 

‘*T do assure you, Mr. Mellen, that this bit of toast with the mushroom sauce upon 
it, which I ate just now, unconsciously, while I was talking to you, is the only food 
that has passed my lips without a struggle, since that fatal day of the athletics. In- 
deed, I might say it is all that I have eaten, excepting some boiled rice on Tuesday, 
—no, Wednesday,—and my regular Murdock’s food at noon, which I force down, 
and my toast-water before going to bed. I take that toast-water from a superstition, 
but the pain is just the same.” 

All this went on in an undertone at our end of the table. The children beyond 
us were carrying on the thorough going business of breakfast. Beyond them was 
John Fisher himself, joking with them, while Mrs. Grattan’s seat and Miss Bell’s 
were empty. For them to be late was unusual. 

When they did come in, breakfast, for the rest of us, was nearly finished. Their 
morning dresses were so pretty, and their flowers so fresh, and both of them in such 
gay spirits, that John Fisher rallied them on their delay. He said they had some 
scheme of conquest before them, and that, like many a great general, they had taken 
so much time for preparation, that they had lost the battle before it began. ‘+ The 
chickens are cold,” he said ; ‘* the kidneys are eaten up; the coffee is cold, and what 
is worse, by this time Mary is inevitably cross. She will send up word that there is 
not an egg in the house, that no coffee came from Ward’s yesterday, and that we have 
had the last ; she will say that she has just put coal upon the range, and that nothing 
can be heated. No; if you can satisfy yourselves with a cracker, they say it is from 
Boston, Miss Mary, and a pickle I think there is, you will do. Possibly we can find 
an olive.” 

Mary Bell laughed at her very prettiest, the sunniest laugh, it seemed to me, that 
ever passed over a lovely face. ‘* It is Cordelia’s fast-day, I believe, in her church. 
Is it not St. Anthony’s day, or St. Barbara’s day, Cordelia? I think Mr. Mellen 
has some crisp codfish by him. As for me I spoke to Ellen Rideau as I came down 
stairs. I told her that I should live with just an omelette, and some cream-toast 
and a quail, if there was one, and some Indian cakes, if Mary would send up a chop 
and some buckwheats afterwards. Ellen is my friend, and here the omelette is.” 

In fact Ellen appeared with their breakfast at the moment. 

** But all this does not explain,” said John Fisher, ‘*‘ why you are both so late. 
Have you been out to church anywhere? We are so very catholic and cosmopoli- 
tan here, that I am always on the lookout for some new rite. Has Dr. Witherspoon 
instituted morning vespers, or midnight nones or trines, or anything else, by way 
of helping on his canvass for alderman? And have you to be off every time the third 
Monday before the second Tuesday after the seventh Sunday after midsummer falls on 
a full moon?” 

‘* Mr. Fisher,” said Cordelia, ** you shall hold your peace. I should think no one 
was ever down stairs two seconds late in this house before. If you will have the 

Amphions, and John Caruthers, with his magnificent tenor, and the Chicago quin- 
tette playing in the moonlight all night, what do you expect of two music-mad girls 


” 


in the morning? 
‘* Amphions!” cried John Fisher, aghast. 
** John Caruthers!” cried Mrs. Fisher. 
And even the children stopped their chatter in amazement. The amazement was 


too evident for any one to suspect acting. And it was Mrs. Grattan’s turn to be 


amazed, and Mary Bell’s. 
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‘Do you mean that you slept all through the serenade?” 

“Serenade!” said John Fisher. ‘* Do you tell me that all these people have been 
on my lawn last night, and have not had a bit of cheese or a biscuit?” 

‘ Surely you heard them, Mrs. Fisher. I saw the light in your room,” said Mrs. 
Grattan. 

‘‘T hear them, Cordelia? How can you ask? You know that just in those heavy 
hours of my first sleep I hear nothing. It is a comatose state, I believe. Iam dead, 
or might be.” And she went on with some details of the physiology of sleep, which 
would have surprised Dr. Hammond. 

But I am afraid no one listened. 

‘Tam ashamed of you, John Fisher,” said Mrs. Grattan. ‘+ And you, Mr. Mel- 
len. To be sure, your room is out of the way. No; I am ashamed of myself, 
that I did not go round the house with a watchman’s rattle, which I brought from 
Cincinnati with me. Or, really, we had better have a gong. Mr. Fisher, you must 
have a gong to hang at the door of my room, if you do mean to have the first musi- 
cians in America come at night to play on your lawn.” 

**T do not care so much for the playing,” said Fisher, ‘‘ as I do for the supper. 
Mary will kill me in the first place ; or, if I escape her, I shall not dare look in the 
face any cornet-a-piston for ten years. ‘ Page, squire and groom ;’ that there was no 
one my halls have nursed, to give those poor fellows a graham cracker, or a cup of 
water. Who do you say was here, and what did they play?” 

Then it appeared, that a little after midnight the stillness had been broken by an 
exquisite song by Caruthers, whose perfect tenor, in those years, had no equal this 
side the ocean, or the other. Then the Quintette Club, which was passing through 
Tamworth on a visit, played something exquisite, but the ladies were not agreed 
what it was. By this time, they had both been on the alert; had their gas lighted, 
and were in communication with each other. They had agreed that it would be a 
shame to call Mrs. Fisher, if by good fortune she were asleep. This was the form 
by which they now expressed themselves. I suppose that in fact they knew she would 
take it ill, whatever they did, and so that they elected the simplest course. 

** As for you, Cousin John, as the serenade was right in front of your room, and 
so that even if we had peeped out, we could not have seen Mr. Caruthers, unless he 
came round to look for us, and as the orchestra was at least twenty pieces, we did not 
think that we must come and knock a tattoo on your door. Another time we will.” 

** Another time!” groaned poor John Fisher. ‘* Do you think they will ever 
come this side of Clarion street? Not a doughnut, or a piece of custard pie for 
then! They must have been ina hurry. Were going over to some Turner Hall, 
perhaps.” 

* Hurry? It was not what I call hurry. I looked at my watch when I put on 
my wrapper and it was then half-past twelve. When I got into bed again, the cuckoo 
Was singing two and a quarter. Why, Caruthers sang four or five times, the Am- 
phions sang that round they sang at the concert; they sang Korner’s battle-hymn ; 
they sang that weird air James wrote for the Alcestis. Oh, they sang, five, six—I 
do not know how many times! Then the quintette people had always something 
between the choruses. Why, John, it was a regular concert!” 

“And I snoring in harmony,” said he, lugubriously. ‘* And these fine fellows 
reduced to refreshing themselves with lager, and cursing me for my stinginess. Well, I 
will organize a night watch, if you girls stay any longer here, to detect serenades. 
But then nobody will ever serenade this house again.” 
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And he turned to his newspaper for his consolation. The older children began 
persecuting the ladies for details. ** How did Mr. Caruthers look? Did he stand 
up, or did he sit on one of the piazza chairs?” 

** My child, you do not suppose that I stood at the window throwing kisses to Mr. 
Caruthers, or that I peeped from behind a curtain. The utmost which we dared do 
was to light the gas. I opened Mary’s door and found her lighting hers. Then we 
had to be very careful about the shadows. You have to have some shadows on a 
curtain in a serenade, but as the professor told us, at Vassar, they must be sugges- 
tive shadows or indicative, and not too realistic. There must not be an exact profile 
of a night-cap, or of a dishevelled head, but there inust be something that indicates 
life and motion. Indeed, it should also indicate joy or enthusiasm, mingled with 
repose and a sense of refreshment. We practised last night on the wall. Mary had 
a feather duster and I had a warming-pan which we tried effects with, but none of 
them succeeded. At last, however, Mary got some fine broad eflects to move across 
the curtain by putting out her gas, and carrying a candle backward and forward 
behind a rocking-chair.” 

Mary Bell only laughed, as her reckless friend rattled on. To this moment. | 
believe there were some shadows, I know not what. manufactured for the occasion. 
* John Fisher roused from his newspaper. 

*+ And all the hospitality this house could offer to thirty of the first artists in the 
country was a set of shadows on a curtain.” Then he flung down his paper in scorn. 
But his eve rested on its title. 

** Registered as second-class matter,” he said. ** Lwould give them a certificate that 
it was fifth-class matter, if they asked me, and low grade at that. If there were but 
one of them, I would send it to the museum as a curiosity; but so many. each 
more stupid than another, there is no room in any museum for them all. But 
there is one piece of news, Mary, it will interest your friend Mr. Rossiter.”’ 

Why did her face flush crimson, just as I saw it that night in the gallery of the 
town hall, when the Dutchman was speaking. She tried to speak calmly. 

** What has happened to Mr. Rossiter?” 

**Oh, nothing has happened to him, strictly speaking. What I meant was, thiat 
old Mr. Shearman is dead. He has been in Europe for his health, which means that 
he has been in Florence and Switzerland dying. He died day before yesterday. it 
seems. ‘That means promotion in the Life office. Haggerston will be the president. 
all of them will be pushed up a peg, and Rossiter, who provides brains for the crowd. 
will have a decent salary, which he has been earning now for four or five years, 
without receiving it.” 

Mary Bell knew she must say something. ** He certainly seems to work very 
hard.” Ido not think John Fisher observed that she spoke with special interest or 
difficulty. But I did. Fisher had done with his newspaper. Every one had fin- 
ished breakfast. And as he rose he said, ‘I should think he did. Take him for 
all in all, Rossiter is one of the finest fellows who treads shoe-leather.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE mystery, if I may call it so, of Mary Bell’s crimson blush was revealed to me 
before night, and I learned some other things which, had I been wiser, or less con- 


ceited, I might have guessed at before. 
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I had vainly tried to gain a private interview with her. I did not mean to be foiled 
by Mrs. Fisher, as I had been once before, when I had thought that I could bring Miss 
Bell to say whether she cared for me more than for any other man, and whether she 
knew that life was very little to me, unless it were all knit in with the thought of her. 

But Miss Bell was out almost all day to-day. Nor had there been any excuse by 
which I could attach myself to her goings or comings. 

An hour before tea-time, as I was writing in my own room, the servant brought me a 
card. Mr. Rossiter was down stairs and would like to see me. 

What in the world did he want to see me for? If there was any one inthe world 
whom I did not want to see it was Mr. Rossiter. I had even fondly wished, that 
Mr. Fisher, with that same long arm of his, which had sent to Antwerp a candidate 
who stood in the way of reform, might take up George Rossiter and lift him to Yoko- 
hama, and establish him there permanently at the head of a Life company. More 
than once, when the carnal man was too much for me, had [ felt willing to wring 
George Rossiter’s neck and throw his head out of the window. Yet I knew he was 
an excellent fellow. I could even see that he was a most agreeable man. If it had 
not been so I should have liked him better, strange to say, I had never got well over 
my surprise when Miss Bell sent for him on an exigency. Why could not I do as well 
as he? 

What did Mr. Rossiter want of me now? 

He was not in the parlors. The servant led me to what we called the small book- 
room. 

Rossiter met me, a little pale, but with a smile, which tried to be cordial. Still it 
was clear that he was high-strung, and that he was ill at ease. 

**T asked them—I told them to show me here, because—yes, well,—because I 
wanted to speak with you alone.” 

I happened to remember that only a few days before Mrs. Fisher had sailed in on me 
in one of the elegant satin saloons, where I had never seen any one in the daytime 

before. I said, gravely, that we should be alone here unless Mrs. Fisher came in. 

He smiled, with rather a sickly smile. 

**Mr. Mellen, he said, ‘* really you must pardon me. You will not understand 
my coming to you asI do. But I am strangely without friends here in Tamworth. 
In my own home, in Binghamton, I should have more than one person to turn to.” 

** Heavens!” I said to myself, ** this fine young fellow is: hard up, and wants to 
borrow money.” Ah! if it had been that, I should have known what to say then. 

He evidently spoke with difficulty ; had found difficulty in bringing himself to speak. 
But he was resolute, and meant to put through what he had to say, difficulty or no. 

‘*T asked for Miss Bell,” he said, ** but she is not in. Do you know where she is 
gone, or if she will be in soon? ” 

This was cool, to say the least, and it took me on a weak spot. But I did not 
mean to give myself away. LTanswered, with as little fierceness as possible, that I did 
not know. I conquered the temptation to say, ** I thought you were the man who 
knew her plans; I do not interfere with them.” 

‘**It is foolish in me to ask,” he said. ‘* But drowning men catch at straws. I 
want to see her. I want to see her to-day. And yet,” he said after a pause, ‘+I do 
not know that I ought to see her, and that is the reason why I made courage to send 
for you, Mr. Mellen. I say I made courage for I certainly had none to spare.” 

I was amazed, and began to be curious. Nay, I had certain hopes. Had Mary 
Bell rejected his suit, and was he going to consult her or me as to whether he should 
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cut his throat or drink laudanum? I bowed, with that fatuous, benevolent look of a 
man who is complimented when his advice is asked, does not wonder that it is asked, 
and his bow and smile intimates that he will give advice, now it is asked, of the very 
first quality. Mr. Rossiter went on: 

‘‘Tt is absurd for me to suppose that you do not know,—every one knows and 
may know for all me,—how entirely I admire Miss Bell. To you, Mr. Mellen, 
who are, I know, my friend, it is almost a pleasure to say it aloud,—to hear myself 
saying it,—that she is the noblest woman and the dearest in the world, though she 
gives me no chance to say so to her, and though I do not know if she cares a straw 
for me.” 

There was this resemblance between Mr. Rossiter’s position and mine, that I 
could not but be half amused even while I was provoked that he should bring to me this 
unusual and unnecessary confidence. Was every stripling who admired Mary Bell 
going to come and tell me so? I should have my hands full. But I had no disposi- 
tion to say this or anything unkind to him. Nay, the thought flashed across me, 
and for an instant it was rapture, that he had detected in his close watch of her, 
that she prized some other man more than she did him, and that with a manliness 
which I had heard of in romances, the fine fellow had come to say so. 

Under this fleeting thought I listened to him with much more interest. 

‘** The truth is, Mr. Mellen, that I have had no right till to-day, to make any advances 
to Miss Bell. She has been kind to me, she is kind to every one. But she treats 
me,—well,—she treats me as she treats Mr. Fisher, or you, Mr. Mellen, or any other 
gentleman whom she respects. Now, to-day, I have a right to speak to her. Had 
I found her at home, I should have known before now, and I should not trouble you. 
But you are older than I,—you know men and women,—you are not in love . 
And here he tried to laugh, with that sickly failure that he made before. 

** You will tell me, I think, fairly and kindly, whether what I have to say to her is 
absurd.” He gave me no chance to answer. ** Till to-day,” he said, ‘¢ I have been 
living from week to week on a copying clerk’s salary. If Mr. Shearman came back, 
I might be discharged any instant, if he wanted my place for a son or a nephew. 
To-day, all is changed. The directors offered me, an hour since, a fixed salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars. The moment the office closed, I came to ask Miss Bell to 
share it with me, and to be the joy and light of my life. Now, tell me, is this 
absurd? Have I any tight to ask such a woman as that to give me everything when 
I can give her so little?” 

Really, till that moment, I had thought, fool that I was: first, that in an impulse 
of generosity the young man was going to tell me that the field was, perhaps, mine, 
and when that thought faded away, I had thought that he was going to ask if it were 
mine, that he might be spared mortification. And it seemed that neither thought 
had crossed his mind! 

Possibly it was I that was the fool, and not he. 

I had to say something, such are the exigencies of conversation. And I did say, 
*¢ What can I tell you?) Why do you come to me?” I think he was too eager to see 
that I was cool. 





‘*To you? I come to you because you are kind to me always; you are older and 
have experience ; you see the game from the outside and you can tell. Mark you, I 
do not ask whether Miss Bell will accept me. That she must tell me herself. I 
want to know whether a poor clerk, with fifteen hundred a year has any right to ask 
her. She is comfortable, she is happy. Is it an insult to ask her to leave a life of 
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luxury such as Mr. Fisher gives her here, to share a life of work and—well, not pri- 
yation, but economy, parsimony if you please, like mine? You know the world. 
You know what men expect and women expect? Am [a fool to ask. Is it wrong 
to ask? When she was not here, I thought I might strengthen myself by asking you.” 

The poor dog had come to ask me, because I was an unprejudiced adviser. I was 
sitting serene on the heights above such follies, and should not be warped by any 
tenderness. Had it come to this? I looked round to see if there was a mirror, to 
find if he had rated me at seventy or at eighty. Once more I parried his eager ques- 
tion. 

++ Ask her by all means, if you feel as you do. You can put to her your own 
question. Or Mrs. Grattan, might you not advise with her.” 

“Mrs. Grattan! Do not play with me, Mr. Mellen. You must understand me. 
When you asked your wife to marry you, did you, could you say to her, that because 
you loved her you wanted her to share—well, as humble a life as a man could well 
live in, with such means as I offer this lady?” 

** As to that,” said I, rather grandly this time, ‘+ there is no Mrs. Mellen, so that 
I cannot answer your question as you put it. There never has been any. But this 
is certain, my dear Mr. Rossiter. Women do not think of such things as men do. 
Go and ask her yourself. That is her right; nay, it is yours. If Miss Bell loves 
you she will marry you, if your income be the dividend on two cents invested in 
Arkansas bonds.” His face beamed on me, as if it had been the face of an angel. 
“If she do not love you, you will find it out. She will not give you a hint of en- 
couragement, not if your salary be as much as Mr. Vanderbilt’s capital. 

‘* No, dear Mr. Rossiter, it is a thing where no man can advise, not even a man 
as old and as experienced as I.” 

Did he see that he had wounded me? Or was he so eager in the hope of meeting 
her, that the interview already annoyed him, though he had brought it on? 

I do not know. I only know that he rose, thanked me cordially and went away. 

And I was left to reflect that all my delicate attentions to Miss Bell had been so 
very delicate, that an intelligent young man, keen and quick to observe, had not so 
much as noticed them; that while I had hated him as a rival, almost since I saw 
him, he had never dreamed that I was in the race, and to recollect that it had been 
squarely said to me that I had passed too far along in the course of life, that I was 
not to be counted as interested in its passion. I-had been distinctly told that I was 
henceforth not a participator, but a judge or an adviser. 

If he thought that, what would Miss Bell think and say? 

I could not read, after this. I could not write. After chafing over it for an hour 
I determined to walk out and take my chances of meeting her on her return. 

I did meet her. But he had met her before me. They were talking together in 
the most animated way. But I could not catch his eye as they passed me. 


To be continued. 








Woman’s Work in Philanthropy. 





More and more, as the problem of bettering human conditions demands the wisest 
thought and presses upon the tenderest heart of humanity, does Temperance move 
forward into the fore front of the battle and assume the grand proportions and the 
abounding activities of a leader in the philanthropic hosts. 

Investigation, by whatever line it extends into the causes of the misery we would 
prevent or cure, leads sure and straight to the drink. Not invariably, and not with- 
out hint at climatic, temperamental or physical causes. These often create conditions 
demanding stimulants, but, even to these more subtle and remote causes, the trac- 
ing of the drink-habit has often furnished the surest clue, while almost the only 
remedies found thus far have followed in the wake of distinctively temperance work. 

Two-thirds of the wide class of strictly preventive influences, such as improved 
dwellings, public baths, free concerts, open museums, libraries and picture galleries, 
are based on the recognition of the fact that human beings must be provided with 
something to weaken the allurement of drink. Almost every effort also in the direc- 


tion of better food, better ventilation, more country exercise, better physical condi- , 


tions for toilers, has, for its avowed or unavowed object, the holding of men and 
women back from the temptation of the saloon. A recognition of danger in this 
direction is the stimulating cause of most of the effort made for children everywhere. 
The hope that has taken form in missions, in industrial schools, in orphan asylums, is 
largely the hope that, by these means, the children of parents addicted to drink may 
be diverted from their sure inheritance of shame. 

A very general and a very strong impression prevails that whoever can be saved 
from drink can be saved from everything else. This removed, nothing is hopeless; 
this continued, in nothing is there hope. This is the enemy within the fortress that 
opens the gates to the assault of every other foe. 

Possibly this growing conviction, that upon the right solution of the drink problem 
more than upon any other one thing depends the welfare of the race, has grown more 
rapidly and is more pronounced among women than among men. They recognize 
fully the hopelessness of any sort of uplifting labor on the part of either individuals or 
institutions for those addicted to intemperance, just so long as the drink-habit re- 
mains. Into all old and new forms of philanthropic work, therefore, they are seeking to 
infuse, first of all, principles that war against intemperance in every form. This is 
specially true of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, an organization that sur- 
prises more and more by its ready adaptation to the changing needs of communities, 
while, at the same time, it carries its unswerving principle into every phase of its 
complex and varied work. Beginning at the very bottom, in its free kindergartens, 
with the toddling babies of the poor, it weaves in with all its dainty and ingenious 
devices, by which young faculties are drawn to labor through play, words, rhymes 
and stories, that teach the great truth that nothing is so dreadful as the drink. This 
is a truth that has been carried home often and often to drinking parents, on the lips 
of a little child. 
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in its kitchen gardens, spreading now rapidly all over the country, and making a 


- distinct work by itself, it teaches children to perform well all the small household ser- 


vices that make the home orderly and clean; but it teaches, at the same time, that 
no destroyer can come into the home ; no sickness, no poverty, no trouble, that will 
not be light when compared with the curse of drink. 

In the public school of primary grade it would have the children, not yet old 
enough for the text-books, taught from the teacher’s lips that drink is not only a 
poison for the body, but an irritant to the temper and a destroyer of the will; that it 
is this which makes home wretched, the father cross, the mother haggard, the chil- 
dren puny, ragged and pale. 

One step higher this organization aims to put a text-book into the hands of every 
pupil, which shall teach clearly and scientifically the actual effects of alcoholic stimu- 
lants upon the human system, while by wide distribution of other literature, by en- 
couraging examination and discussion, it strives to stimulate in every way the minds 
of the young to decisions based on a knowledge of facts. 

There is no chapter in the history of moral reform, in our own or any other coun- 
try, more thrillingly mteresting than the story by which this instruction for children 
has been made effective and sure. From the beginning which secured in ove state the 
passage of a law to require instruction as to the nature and effects of alcohol, on to 
the day when President Cleveland gave Mrs. Hunt the pen with which he signed 
the bill that gave such a law to the District of Columbia, it has been, for its leader, 
and the few men and many women who helped her, a struggle worthy the historian’s 
pen. It meant much journeying, ‘¢in weariness oft.” It meant much talking 
and more doing. It meant such study of conditions, prejudices and principles as 
would have done credit to the bravest of men, and such enthusiasm and fervor of 
heart as made it seem as if one woman’s word was freighted with the desire and 
prayer of all the women who wished to save their own or others’ children from the 
curse of drink. It is a work as yet unfinished, but one so well begun that no one 
doubts that, soon or late, every state in the Union will come under the dominion of 
such a law. If the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union never did any other work 
but this, to make sure that every child shall be taught with regard to alcohol such 
facts as will force him, if he becomes a drunkard, to be one with his eyes open,—it 
should be crowned in all good hearts and homes. 

When this is fully accomplished and knowledge has prepared the way for opinions 
and convictions, the next purpose and effort is to crystallize right views and senti- 
ments into right principles and actions, thus securing the allegiance of the heart to 
truths already grown familiar to the youthful mind. Hence, when the law, and the 
text-book, and the teacher, have opened the way, follows, as an adjunct of the same 
scheme, the project of the Students’ League. The head having had its chance, this 
aims at the heart and the will; for the world will want men and women rounded and 
strong on every side. Such symmetry of nature comes only from activity of every 
part. If to know is essential, to be, to do, to live, is even more so. Therefore, it is 
wise to secure loyalty to right before the world offers its temptation to wrong. Life 
without definite principles is worse than useless ; it is in danger, both of getting and of 
doing harm. Therefore, definite and avowed principles cannot follow too closely in 
the wake of knowledge. Let us see to it, then, that as far and as fast as possible the 
allegiance of the young to temperance shall be definite and avowed. 

So reasons and pleads this organization, with its wide, wise mother-heart intent on 
throwing every possible restraint and help around the boys. Here, too, the far- 
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seeing scheme widens and adds to temperance, virtue, and demands allegiance to 
chivalry, and purity, and honor, and truth. 

And farther still, it claims not allegiance and approval and sympathy with high 
sentiment, but actual helpful service and effort to advance the world in ‘* whatsoever 
things are true.” It is not enough that our youth have something to believe in and to 
approve ; they must have something to do. In so far as the students of the land can 
be induced to pledge themselves to Joyal service to Temperance, and Purity, and Chiy- 
alry, and Truth, they enter upon the life that, followed out steadily, means the broad- 
est activity for good, and the highest type of manhood and womanhood of which they 
can conceive. 

In this league, no energy of the youthful mind is left without an object great enough 
to stimulate its noblest effort. Loyal service to temperance: That may mean a kind 
word to a drunkard’s child, or it may mean the widest study of all bodily human 
needs, and the broadest philanthropy along any one of many lines, all tending toward 
aiding the bodies of men to become the temples of the living God. 

Loyal service to chivalry: That may mean the helping of a tottering old woman 
over a gutter, or the giving of a street-car seat to a poorly-dressed girl, and it may mean 
such noble service as brings back to the world a true knighthood of grand and ten- 
der protection to the weak—a knighthood that shall find its work in legislative halls, 
in business or professional life, as well as by the hearthside and in the school. 

Loyal service in the cause of purity: No one, watching the White Cross move- 
ment, can doubt that the grand recruiting field of that army is the school-room of 
to-day, and fully committed to its principles stand uncompromisingly the members of 
the Students’ League. 

Loyal service in the cause of truth: Truth means wisdom, knowledge, the best 
and the uttermost to be gathered from books, and life, and men. It means ser- 
vice to a// truth, wherever found, wherever recognized. The world knows infinitely 
more and better than it lives. The League* pledge is, to live up to the best they know ; 
and every young soul drawn to do that, steadily and bravely, is drawn, whatever may 
be the secondary inspirations, by a chain made of the clasped hands of women who, 
‘¢ Many in multitude, and one by one,” have been grappling with the temperance 
problem, knowing its issues to be of life or death. 

In hinting thus at some phases of the educational work of this organization, we do 
not forget its Juvenile department, nor its wide Sunday-school work, nor its Young 
Women’s Unions, each of which, by its own methods, aims at winning and holding 
the young to the understanding and practice of temperance truth. Of the extent and 
value of these branches of work, we hope to hear from those who have them in 
charge. 

And its entire educational work is but one of many lines by which this organiza- 
tion proves its claim to be one of the grandest; yes, in many-sided adaptation to 
human needs, perhaps the grandest philanthropic force the world has ever known. 





*NOTE.—The Students’ League motto is, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are pure.” Badge—White cross on pur- 
ple shield, with watchword, “I serve,” on white ribbon cross-bar. The pledge is, ‘To Lend a Hand in 
Loyal Service in behalf of Temperance, Purity, Chivalry and Truth.” Below are signature, class, college 
or school, residence and date. 
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HER WAY OUT. 


BY HELEN 


Sue had stood so long before the iron 
railing, that the policeman at the corner 
moved slowly toward her, concluding 
that his services would probably be re- 
quired, if not in ordering her to move on 
to the place where she belonged, then in 
defeating some scheme that she might be 
forming in the way of petty larceny or 
other means of making life easier. But 
as she turned, the policeman changed his 
mind. 

‘¢She’s thinkin’ about the docks,” he 
said to himself, ‘¢ and I ain’t certain but 
what I should if I’'d come to look that 
You mustn’t block up 


” 


way. See here! 
the way like that, 
enough now to interfere with whatever 
intention might be uppermost. ‘* You’d 
better go home.” 

His eyes had followed hers, and he saw 
that she had been looking at a dandelion 
growing in the corner of the bit of ground 
still left to the old church shut in by great 
warehouses, and already in process of 
It had been part of his beat 
for five years ; the one bit of green in this 


he went on, near 


demolition. 


crowded corner of the great city, and he 
wished that it need not go. In hot nights, 
when the people swarmed out of the 
foul and narrow dens in which they 
herded, he had lingered here for a min- 
ute to get a breath of something with a 
hint of coolness and of purer air, and at 
this moment he was hardly inclined to 
deny the same privilege to this sad-eyed 
creature, whose look to-day held some- 
thing more than sadness. He was soft- 
hearted—they all said. Even when they 
were fiercest, he had always dealt gently 
with the wretched women ordered out 
of the stale beer cellars, or the sailors’ 
boarding houses all about, and every- 
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body knew that it was easier to carry ten 
men than one woman to the station-house. 
He knew all the different types, but this 
woman belonged to none of them. She 
had looked at him as he drew near, and 
even when he spoke, with eyes that had 
lost consciousness of human _ presence 
and saw only the face of her sorrow, and 
Policeman Bill, after a moment’s waiting, 
simply followed her at a distance as she 
moved away toward the river. 

‘“*T thought so,” he muttered. ‘I 
won't take her up though, till I see if she 
really means it. By Jinks! she didn’t!” 
he added, a moment later, for she had 
disappeared, and he had a glimpse of her 
faded shaw] as she went up the stairs of a 
Hester street rookery. Policeman Bill 
stood still and looked at it; a wooden 
house, upheld apparently by the newer 
brick ones on either side; its sagging 
roof and bulging front threatening instant 
collapse, yet holding at the same time a 
hint of better days. 

*¢T wish the feller that owns it had to 
live ih it,” said Policeman Bill, ‘* and 
that’s the worst I wish him.” And he 
turned back on his beat, from which he 
would be released at six o’clock, still 
thinking of the eyes that had met his un- 
seeingly. There were always sorrowful 
eyes enough in these side streets; hun- 
gry, over-worked mothers ; children with 
pinched faces and stolid or prematurely 
old expression ; girls who had never known 
girlhood or any pleasant thing ; and, worse 
than all, women’s eyes in which woman- 
hood had died beyond resurrection. It 
was all part of the life of this terrible 
ward, and Policeman Bill thought little 
about it. Cities were so, and could not 
be otherwise, and it was no part of his 
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business to ask why, or to interfere with 
things as they were. But his eyes wan- 
dered toward the stairs whenever he came 
near this corner. It was not certain but 
that the woman had guessed his suspic- 
ion, and might merely be waiting for the 
cover of night. Heknew the house. On 
the whole it was more respectable than 
most of its neighbors. There were half- 
a-dozen widows on the upper floor ; cloak 
makers chiefly, who had machines, the 
steady hum of which almost drowned 
the roar of the city. He had been up 
there once, in the case of a woman who 
had been charged with holding back a 
cloak, and shook his head now as he re- 
called the stifling smell of the halls, and 
the room into which he had gone. It 
was full now as it had been that afternoon 
in January ; a room barely ten feet square, 
where four sewing machines and six 
women put together the cloaks filling 
every available space. They were hand- 
some cloaks and sent down by an estab- 
lishment which sold no cheap goods, and 
which would charge from thirty-five to 
seventy-five dollars each for the garments 
when completed. Yet two of the women, 
working at their utmost speed sixteen 
hours a day, could complete but one, re- 
ceiving for their work a dollar, which 
they divided between them. Policeman 
Bill had asked a question or two'as he 
led the woman to the station-house. The 
cloak was not only held back, but pawn- 
ed to help pay the rent, and the weeping 
woman told a story that made Policeman 
Bill clench his fists as he iistened, and go 
home at last to Mrs. Bill with a face so 
sombre that he frightened her into be- 
lieving that he had lost his place. He 
could not forget it. He had taken in the 
woman for a night when she came from 
the Island, as he had taken in many an- 
other unhappy soul, and she had soon 
found employment somewhere, but he 
could not forget the faces or keep from 
swearing as he told what wages they 
earned. 


And here was another woman starving, 
If it was not cloaks, it was neckties or 
underclothing or some one of the employ- 
ments into which helpless women crowd 
and starve together. What did they do 
it for? Why did not some better way 
open? Why did not some of the people 
who went about helping, plan for a differ- 
ent state of things? Perhaps they did, 
There were too many to deal with, and 
Policeman Bill sighed, and then began to 
whistle under his breath as a means of 
aiiving away care. 

** There’s minutes when I wonder what 
I stay for myself,” he said when he went 
home to supper, and recounted as usual 
the events of the day. ** If there was any 
way I could see of earning a living, I'd 
go off to the country to-morrow. That 
dandelion to-day, just set me off again, an’ 
I believe [’ll just go down 
Somehow it 


it did her, too. 
by that house once more. 
seems as if I had to.” 

** You’d make it seem so, if it didn’t,” 
Mrs. Bill returned, with a laugh and a little 
slap that did duty as a caress and was 
evidently received as such, for Policeman 
Bill nodded as he went down the stairs, 
and said with an unction that never va- 
ried save in degree : 

‘ Now there’s a woman for you!” 

The evening sounds had begun as he 
walked toward Hester street; the jingle 
of worn-out pianos, the squeak of cheap 
fiddles, the songs and shouts, and as often 
the shrieks and oaths, that all the night 
through went up from the narrow streets 
toward the calmsky whose stars looked 
down on a wretchedness that knew no 
thought of help from man or heaven. 
Policeman Bill stood before the house, 
looking toward the upper floor, from the 
windows of which a faint light came, 
and then, as if moved by some force quite 
outside himself, crossed over and went 
slowly up the stairs. He was in his uni- 
form, and no one was likely to question 
his right or to interfere, but he stepped back 
suddenly as he heard a step descending, 
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and waited in the shadow till it should 
pass. The figure crept down, its hand 
agains the wall as if needing support, 
and pausing now and then as if for breath. 
It was the same face; the same despair- 
ing eyes, and as it went on Policeman 
Bill followed softly, shrinking back again 
fora moment as she turned in the door- 
way and looked back. This time there 
was no doubt. She made her way toward 
the river, moving faster and with stronger 
step as she came to the pier beyond Peck 
Slip. deserted now, and in the shadow of 
the ships that lay on either side. She 
took off her shaw] and folded it, leaving it 
ina corner mechanically, and stood there 
for a moment, looking out to the dark 
water rising and falling against the pier. 
Then she threw up her arms. 
“T can’t help it. There’s 
else,” she cried, and ran toward the end 
of the pier, with another cry, as some one 
came swiftly after her, and held her arm 
in great hands, firm and strong as iron. 
‘*Let me go! Let me go!” she cried 
again, struggling to free herself, but the 


nothing 


hands could not be loosed, and, as she 
looked up now and saw the shield and its 
number, she sunk to the ground silently. 
** Get up!” Policeman Bill said, and she 
obeyed as silently and stood there waiting. 
‘* You’re starved,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s examination of her face. ** That’s 
one thing that’s the matter, and we'll 
mend that to begin with. Come home 
with me, and Jinny’ll see to you.” 
** Jinny,” she said. ‘* Then you’re not 
going to take me to the station-house.” 
‘Not yet, anyhow,” Policeman Bill 
said. There was no knowing what meas- 
ures might be necessary, by-and-by, and 
it might be well to keep this before her, 
as a motive to obedience. He was lead- 
ing her as he spoke, up toward Madison 
street and his own place, doubting as he 
went, if she would get there without fall- 
ing from weakness, and his first move as 
he entered was to get a piece of bread, 
Which he put into her hand. 


‘Eat that.” he said, ‘¢and Jinny’ll 
make you some tea in a minute.” 

Mrs. Bill made haste, too well used to 
singular episodes in the daily life to even 
ask questions. 

‘* Be slow as you can, and don’t take 
too much just now; Ill give vou more 
before bed-time,”’ was her only injunction 
as she put a chair by the table, and point- 
ed to it. The stranger shook her head. 

‘It’s no use,” she said. ‘I don’t 
want to eat. If I can’t die one way, I’m 
almost dead another, and it won’t make 
much difference.” 

‘* Drink this.” was Mrs. Bill’s only 
comment, as she held the cup of tea to 
her lips, and in spite of herself the tea was 
drunk, a hint of color creeping into the 
bloodless face as its warmth made itself 
felt. She ate the bread now, and drank 
again what was offered her; then broke 
suddenly into crying. 

‘¢You’ve no right to be so kind,” she 
said. ‘* How do you know who I am 
or what I am?” 

‘* You’re in trouble, an’ that’s enough 
for now,” said Mrs. Bill, instantly. ‘+ But 
you’d better tell how you got there, for 
there’s always a way out when folks know. 
Ah! Here’s the Doctor. That’s pure 
good luck as ever was, for she'll tell you 
what to do an’ know how to make you. 
It’s a poor soul, nigh starved to death,” 
she added, turning to the doctor, a middle- 
aged woman, with kind, serious eyes and 
composed face, who shook hands heartily. 

‘*T came down to ask about Mike,” she 
said, ‘* but I have time to spare; I shall 
be glad to listen.” 

‘*It isn’t a long story to tell, but it’s 
taken a good while to live it,” the stranger 
said. ‘*I’m Jinny, too; Jinny Mills. 
My husband called me that. You 
thought, perhaps, I’d never had one,” 
she said, noting a quick look of relief 
that had passed between the pair. ‘I 
was respectable. I am respectable, and 
it’s because I would be that I’ve come to 


this pass. Id a pretty face, though 
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there’s little of it left now, and when Jim 
got sick, so’t he couldn’t earn, and I went 
back to my old work, or tried to, there 
was more to face than the asking for that. 
I’d always been in a store; cash-girl at 
first and then at the notion counter in 
Rogers’, and Jim was at another, and fell 
in love with me. There wasn’t anybody 
but a married sister; I’d no folks any- 
where, and she liked Jim, though she 
said we were too young, and I didn’t know 
how to keep house or anything. I didn’t, 
so we boarded on Allen street, and I 
kept right on in the store awhile, till the 
baby came and we had to have a place. 
Jim was weakly and got more so. The 
baby was sick and cried day and night, 
and at last it died. I couldn’t even think 
much about the little thing, for Jim was 
worse an’ worse. I got what work I 
could, and pawned all we had but the 
bed he was on, for the rest. The folks 
in the house tried to make me send him 
to Bellevue, but I wouldn’t. He held on 
to me to the last minute, and I’m glad,— 
Pll be glad to the day of my death that 
he did. My sister died a week after, 
but I hadn’t been near her for a good 
while, for I wouldn’t tell her what we 
had come to or ask help of a soul. I 
said I’d live along somehow, and when 
it was all over, I tried to get into the 
store again. I hadn’t any decent clothes, 
and there that 
thought he could make what terms he 
liked. 
but him, and when I told him I despised 
him, he said he’d see that I didn’t get 
work in other places. There was 
getting into a decent one without refer- 
ences, and he knew I’d have to send back 
tothem. Itried others, but it was no use. 
I could have gone into many a one on 
his own terms, and I gave up trying at 
last, and went to help a woman, that 
I knew a little, that finished off cloaks. 
You know what that means. I’ve sat 
eighteen hours a day sometimes, and the 
most I ever earned was sixty cents a day. 


was a new man there 


I couldn’t get to see anybody there 


no 
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I was used enough to making the most 
of a little, but there was no most to that. 
And then I got weaker and weaker with the 
long sitting, and everything together, andat 
last there was no more work. She helped 
me all she could, but she’d children, and 
when I’d tried everything, and always no 
chance, I said there was no use. There 
was no place for me on the earth and I 
wouldn’t try any longer. It isn’t any use. 
You wouldn’t let me drown myself, but 
what else can I do? I don’t believe God 
cares, when you’ve not a way left to turn. 
I’ve wondered if there was a God any- 
way, to let things be so hard and never 
interfere.” 

‘s He has interfered now,” the doctor 
‘¢ These are all friends and 
Did you ever 


said quietly. 
you will have work to do. 
try to go into any one’s house to work?” 

‘*T’ve always been independent. I’ve 
never thought of such a thing as going 
into service.” 

The pale face had flushed; the soft 
eyes were full of injured pride. The 
doctor looked at her gravely. 

‘* Then you do not call it service when 
you stand behind a counter, or work six- 


teen hours a day on your cloak-finishing ?” 
‘*No, because I’m my own mistress. 
I’d slave anyway before I’d be ordered 


round.” 

‘+ But suppose you were with some one 
who was kind and gentle? Suppose you 
could go to the country into a pretty home 
and be taught how to help keep it in 
order? Suppose you had your own room, 
and time to yourself, and a chance to get 
strong?” 

‘It sounds like heaven,” Jinny said 
after a pause. ‘‘I think I could do that, 
but there can’t be any such place any- 
where.” 

‘‘ There is. There is just such a place. 
A house I have known for years, where 
there is very little to do with, compared 
with the people who live all about, but 
where every one is helped. You can go 
there if you will, and learn slowly until 
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The Working Girls 


you get strong and are fit for the good 
wages that will be paid any one who is 
faithful.” 

“I’m not fit. I did keep my own 
little place in order, and learn how to do 
a good deal, but I’ve nothing to put on. 
I’m like a beggar, for I’ve pawned every- 
thing for food.” 

‘¢ We will see to that,”’ the doctor said. 

‘** But you don’t know about me. How 
do you know I have told the truth?” 

‘Folks just out o’ the jaws o’ death 
mostly do,” said Policeman Bill, with a 
nod. ‘* But it’s easy to find out. Tl go 
for you an’ save your time, ma’am,” he 
added to the doctor, who had risen, and 
who nodded assent, as she said: 

‘Keep her for a day or two, and then 
we will see.” 

Sleep, food and quiet wrought a great 
change, even in a day or two, and as 
strength returned there was more and 
more argument with Mrs. Bill, who, hav- 
ing herself been in service, had small 
patience with the type of pride that was 
willing to starve, but not willing to seek 
refuge from such fate in a kitchen. Mrs. 
Bill was Scotch-Irish, and trained to work 
with her hands and count it no disgrace, 
and the pretty, gentle creature who lis- 
tened to her had no reply to her indig- 
nant arguments, but the one formula: 
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‘¢ Tt seems as if it must be awful to be or- 
dered around by anybody.” But her long- 
ing for the country prevailed over every 
obstacle that her own mind placed in the 
way, and a week later the doctor, who 
had found all her story to be true, herself 
went with her to the quiet village on the 
Sound, and left her there. 

All of this most essentially true story 
took place some years ago. In any other 
hands than those in which she was placed, 
Jinny’s prejudices against household ser- 
vice might have sent her back to semi- 
starvation when well enough for work. 
But the mistress understood human na- 
ture, and knew how to mold the pliable 
material in her hands. Home, friends, 
work full of satisfaction, and quiet con- 
tentment, are all assured, and Jinny her- 
self, still a young woman, has recon- 
structed her own ideas, and in various 
visits to Mrs. Bill has done missionary 
work among the shop-girls whom she 
never forgets, but who are more difficult 
to convince than even she proved to be. 

‘* There’s a plain way out of all the 
trouble,” she often says, ‘* but if there 
was a wall a mile high before it, and 
fiery dragons after you’d climbed it, it 
wouldn’t be any harder to make them 
believe that it 7s a way.” 





THE WORKING GIRLS’ 
OnE of the most encouraging of the 
many efforts to relieve the suffering caused 
by the heat, of the toilers in New York, 
is the Working Girls’ Vacation Society. 
Ithad its origin in the active sympathies 
of women, and its officers, with the excep- 
tion of its President, Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, are women. It was legally incorpo- 
trated last November, and is, therefore, 
able to hold property and to receive be- 
quests. This is only the third summer of 


VACATION SOCIETY. 


its existence, but it has proven its right 
to be considered a most valuable agent in 
philanthropic work. 

The classes in whose behalf the society 
was established need just the help it gives 
them, and as the unsectarian character of 
the society becomes better known, the in- 
terest in it increases. 

The object of the society was original- 
ly to help the girls who stand behind the 
counters of retail stores, and the over-work- 
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ed factory women of the city, toobtain a two 
weeks’ rest in a healthy country-place, dur- 
ing their vacation ; but the benefits are no 
longer limited to these alone. The list of 
those whom it assisted last summer inclu- 
ded teachers, trained nurses, dressmakers, 
seamstresses, saleswomen, cash girls, and 
factory girls, and during the two years of 
its existence more than a thousand women 
of these occupations have been helped to 
needed rest. The society aids in three 
ways: first, by providing good accommo- 
dations in the country, and paying traveling 
expenses ; second, by furnishing railroad 
tickets to such as can visit friends, if these 
tickets do not cost more than ten dollars, 
and third, by giving tickets for day excur- 
sions to Glen Island, to those who can 
only leave the city by the day. There 
are eleven boarding places in this state 
and Connecticut, all of which have been 
visited and approved by the managers, 
and, when it is possible, the girls choose 
their special location. Some expressed a 
wish to go ** awful far,” and to many of 
them these two weeks afforded their first 
acquaintance with country life. The sin- 
gle condition made by the society is that 
some responsible person shall vouch for 
the respectability of character of each ap- 
plicant, and each is required to pay $1.25 
per week unless her inability to do so is 
stated by the sponsor. During last sum- 
mer nearly nine hundred dollars were re- 
ceived from the girls, and applied to the 
sending of fresh applicants to the country. 

It is impossible to estimate the direct 
and indirect advantages resulting from such 
a blessed change in atmosphere and sur- 
roundings. Many women on the verge of 
utterly breaking down, saved by these two 
weeks of rest, have returned to the city with 
renewed strength for the work by which 
they earned their daily bread, and with 
the added benefit of contact with nature, 
and with new objects and varying modes 
of life. 

The letters received by the secretary 
show how keenly the advantages enjoyed 


are appreciated by these workers in va- 
rious spheres. A trained nurse says: “1 
returned yesterday and thank you heartily 
for those pleasant days in the country. [| 
feel quickened and better able to perform 
my work.” 

A girl writes from Farmington, Conn., 
‘*T felt I must write a few lines to thank 
you for sending me to such a_ beautiful 
place. It is a perfect little paradise.’ 

One girl who expected to go away, found 
at last that she was unable to leave home. 
She returned her tickets, saying: ** I can- 
not tell you how deeply I feel the kindness 
It is more appar- 


’ 


you have shown me. 
ent to me as I have met with so little of it 
in my nineteen years, from those who have 
been placed above me.” 

We must not forget that the good done 
is not one-sided, but reciprocal, as is 
shown by the quickening of the sympathies 
of those with whom these tired women 
board, or who come thus to know more of 
the realities of the city working-woman’s 
life. In one instance, some of the pupils 
of a girl’s school in Connecticut, became 
so warmly interested in their toiling sisters 
that they hired and furnished four rooms 
in a quiet farm-house there, offered rooms 
to the society and paid a part of the board 
of the girls. 

The Children’s Aid Society has proba- 
bly the most complete organization of any 
of the Charities of New York. Their 
summer charities are especially directed to 
the class of children who are kept in ten- 
ement houses, exposed to so much sufler- 
ing and sickness. They have a Summer 
Home at Bath, L. I., where children are 
kept for a week, anda Health Home, West 
Coney Island, where the mothers and their 
sick children can stay a week at a time, 
while a much larger number are sent down 
to spend the day only. These children 
who are sent to the summer home at Bath 
are the female portion of those who attend 
the various schools sustained by the Aid So- 
ciety throughout the city, and are of all na- 


tionalities. An Italian child writes Mr. 
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Brace : **T have been to Batheverysummer the country for two weeks; St. John’s 
since | was seven years oldandIhavesucha Guild has its Floating Hospital upon which 
lovely time I hope to go there always.” sick children under six years of age with 
An Irish girl says: **As soonas the warm their mothers, and well ones are taken 
days come the school girls look forward to down the bay three times a week. The 
spending our week in the country, where list of helpful work in this direction might 


we have such nice times. We sleep ina 
big room called the dormitory, and the 
little children have cunning little beds 
with screens around them to keep them 


undoubtedly be largely increased ! 

The cottages at Atlanticville near Long 
Branch, owned and furnished by the late 
Mrs. Fletcher Harper Jr., are now self- 


from falling out.” It must be a touching supporting, but it is not within the means 
sight to see two hundred of these little of many working women to pay, as the 
ones, at a time, thus cared for, and saved inmates must do, $5 per week. These 
from the suffering experienced in the close cottages accommodate some fifty guests, 
rooms of the tenement hous.5; and there and are under the supervision of the Young 
is no gainsaying the evidence, constantly Women’s Christian Association. 

But what shall be done for the boys, 
The Children’s Aid 


Society have no homes for these poor un- 


accumulating, of the lives saved by the pure 
air, good food and care enjoyed during the the street Arabs? 
allotted week. 
Many of the churches have homes where disciplined and unmanageable waifs such 
the poor children of their mission schools as they have for girls. They take them on 
are cared for during July and August. excursions frequently, during the summer, 
Grace church accommodates one hundred as is also done by the various church or- 
and fifty at a time, for two weeks at Far ganizations for charity work, and by the 
Rockaway ; Trinity church at Islip, L.I.; Tribune fresh air fund, but we are aware 
St. George’s takes children for one week of no summer homes for boys except that 
to Rockaway, and one hundred at a time ofthe Church of the Holy Cross, Avenue 
on excursions three times a week ; Anthon D. Nor has New York yet any adequate 
Memorial Church has cottages at Sea-cliff, provision for poor old women or invalids. 
L. I., holding sixty beds where they keep The Charity Organization Society is mov- 
children one week or longer in cases of ill- ing in this matter, and we hope there will 
ness, Calvary parish hasa home for girls un- soon be a retreat provided for such needy 
der twelve years of age at Cold Spring Har- cases on some of the islands belonging to 
bor, L. I. ; The Church of the Holy Com-_ the city. Meantime, we invite any of our 
munion has a home where girls, women contributors or correspondents who know 
and children are received upon a payment of homes for boys, for the aged or the 
of $2.75 per week inclusive of traveling sick at other points, to send us brief ac- 
expenses ; the Society for Ethical Culture counts of their methc ds and practical re- 
sends the children attending its Working- sults. 
men’s School, three hundred and more, to 


One cause of waste is the absence of — postal savings banks, where the poor man 
facilities for secure investment of small can, within the space of a quarter of an 
savings. In the Southern States we see hour, place his little savings, so that they 
five savings banks for those twenty millions will be as secure as is the United States 


of people. There should be a system of _ itself. 





TOILERS OF THE CITY. 


BY CLARA 


MARSHALL. 


T11.— Bead -Workers and Book-Folders. 


‘* WELL, Miss Wolfe, have you come to 
call on us in a professional way?” asked 
Mrs. Neville, as the missionary came into 
her sitting-room one afternoon. 

‘Yes, I have come to beg for Lou’s 
old painting aprons; I saw her buying 
gingham the other day, so I take it for 
granted she has new ones. Maggie May 
has been offered the place of store-room 
girl in the Y house. and she can’t go 
there without aprons.” 

‘* She shan’t have mine, whoever she 
may be,” said Lou. ‘They are so 
splotchy and faded that they would dis- 
grace her forever in that high-toned hotel. 
But I’ll go to work to-morrow and make 
some new ones for her. I shall be busy 
all the morning with my painting, bu 
will make them in the afternoon instead 
of going to see ‘ Hazel Kirke,’ and Fit 
use my ticket money to buy the gingham.] 
Who says I don’t understand the economy 
of charity?” 

‘+ Don’t expect me to praise you till the 
work is finished,” said Miss Wolfe ; ** and 
I must have them as soon as possible, as 
Maggie is to go to the Y house next 
Monday.” 

**Who is Maggie May?” asked Mrs. 
Neville. ‘+ Is she one of your tenement- 
house friends?’ 

‘* No,” replied Miss Wolfe. ‘* She is 
at present in a Working Women’s Home, 
but she belongs to my Bible-class. She 
has seen better days. Her father was a 
lawyer of some prominence, but he died 
when Maggie was about ten years old, 
leaving his wife and child very badly pro- 
vided for. Mrs. May was no manager, 
and when she died two years later there 


’ 


Maggie lived 
till 
was old enough to be shaken off, and 


was literally nothing left. 
with some close-fisted relatives she 
since then she has had a hard struggle 
with the world. She rather dreads the 
idea of going as store-room girl, but her 
education is so defective that, in spite of 
her inherited lady-like tastes and instincts, 
she cannot fill the place of companion or 
governess.” 

‘* How poor she must be,’ 
Annie Neville, thoughtfully, ‘+ if she can- 
not afford new aprons for herself.” 

‘That is easily explained,” returned 
Miss Wolfe. 


work all winter, and that life is next door 


’ 


observed 


‘¢ She has been doing bead- 


but one to starvation.” 

** Bead-work? I thought that was all 
done by the French,” said Lou. ++ I’m 
sure all the bead trimming we buy is 
marked ‘ zouveautés de Paris.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Wolfe ; ** a good 
many ‘ xouveautés de Paris’ are made 
just around the corner.” 

‘¢ But doesn’t bead-work pay well?” 
asked Lou. ‘+I am sure we do not buy 
it for nothing, as you say we do ready- 
made underwear.” 

‘* It pays so well, that by working early 
and late, Maggie has been earning about 
sixty cents a day, making bead-pendants, 
paid for at the rate of fifty cents a gross. 
She pays three dollars a week for board, so 
you see that doesn’t leave her a very large 
amount of money for her other expenses. 
You were complaining the other day of 
an allowance of only two hundred and 
fifty dollars a year for dress. Think of 
one’s trying to keep one’s self decent on 
thirty dollars a year!” 


(49¢) 
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“J stand reproved. Hereafter I'll be 
contented, like the children of * The Shep- 
herd of Salisbury Plain,’ and pity * those 
poor children who have no salt for their 
potatoes, my papa’s salt-cellar being quite 
full.’ Everything goes by comparison, 
youknow. Fifty cents a dozen for mak- 
ing nouveautés de Paris, that the deal- 
ers make ws pay for as if they had come 





































































































































ved through the custom house.” 
she “No, my dear, not fifty cents a dozen, 
and —fifty cents a gross. Remember there 
vole is quite a difference between six dozen 
the dozen and half a dozen dozen.” 
her * But why did the girl do such work?” 
e of “Because, such as it was, she could do 
nets, itathome. If you had ever been obliged 
n or to work in a large work-shop, surrounded 
by all sorts of people; if not Tom, Dick 
rved and Harry, at least Tom, Dick and Harry’s 
can- sisters, you Would appreciate her reasons.” 
*T have seen them,” said Annie. ‘+I 
irned mean Tom, Dick and Harry’s sisters. It 
yead- is bad enough to have to ride in the street- 
door cars with them when they are in a lively 
mood. I think I would not like to sit and 
as all § work in the same room with them all day 
“Tm long.” 
uy is * Maggie tells me,” said Miss Wolfe, 
“that the most disagreeable part of her 
good work is taking it in and delivering it to 
made § the forewoman, who is a pert girl, rather 
young for her position, and very much 
yell?” §§ prejudiced against all working-women 
xt buy J who use better grammar than herself. 
ready: J The forewoman is careless, besides, in 
giving out material, and Maggie often 
x eatly Jj loses an hour in having to return for more 
about J beads, in order to finish her work.” 
idants, “Well, life is hard for the poor things, 
gross.  isitnot?” said Mrs. Neville, compassion- 
ard, 80 ately. ‘+ T wonder you can be so cheer- 
y large ful when you are constantly seeing some- 
penses- thing to make you sad.” 
day of “On the contrary, I have to-day seen 
sd and J something that made me very happy, 
ink of happy, because there is one woman the 
ent 0 & les fighting for her life in this city,” re- 








tuned Miss Wolfe. ‘+I have just been 








Totlers of the City. 
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to see Ida Morris off, and now she is on her 
way to Nebraska, to take the place of use- 
ful companion in a minister’s family.” 

** Maid of all work, I suppose that 
means,” said Mrs. Neville. 

“Yes; but useful companion is a more 
euphonious way of putting it, and in a 
family of only three, husband, wife and 
baby, the work will not be too much for 
a strong girl like Ida. At any rate, it will 
be nothing to compare with the work she 
did here. Did I ever tell you about her?” 

** My dear woman, you have told me 
about so many of Les J/serad/és, that I 
cannot remember them all.” 

** Well, Iam sure I have often spoken 
to you of the Ellison family.” 

** Yes; one of the girls had fits, I think 
you said.” 

‘¢No, insane. It was in the 
Thompson family that I found the girl 
who had epileptic attacks, and she has 
now been cured at the sacrifice of her 
complexion. 


she is 


She was given so much 
nitrate of silver that it turned her blue.” 

**And you will make me blue if you 
continue to talk about such people. But 
what has your Ida Morris to do with the 
Thompsons?” 

** Nothing to do with the Thompsons, 
but she used to sleep with poor Katie 
Ellison, or rather, she used to stay awake 
with her nights, and that was the way 
she paid for her lodging. In the day- 
time she worked in a large shirt factory, 
where she was known only by her num- 
ber—Number 13, I think she was—and 
there she finished shirts, being paid at 
the rate of a dollar a dozen.” 





‘¢ Was that very bad payment? I pre- 
sume she could finish a dozen a day.” 

Miss Wolfe smiled and asked, quietly : 
‘* Did you ever work a button-hole?” 

‘**T do not remember that I ever did, 
though I sometimes hemmed handker- 
chiefs, when I was a little girlk Mamma 
wished me to learn to sew nicely.” 

** Well, Ida Morris not only sews nice- 
ly, but she sews rapidly, and by taking 









work home in the evening, she used 


to finish six shirts a day. And now, if 
you studied arithmetic when you were a 
little girl, tell me how much would she 
earn by that in a week.” 

‘¢ Three dollars. But she couldn’t live 
on that!” 

‘¢ Yes, she could, and did, for three 
years. As I said, by taking care of Katie 
Ellison at night, she got her lodging free. 
Two dollars a week paid for her food, 
and clothed herself with the other dollar.” 

** Dressed on a dollar a week?” 

** Yes; not in the latest fashion, but 
decently. Still, not even a dollar a week 
in fine clothes prevented her looking com- 
pletely worn out. She 
machine all day, and had little rest at night, 
for that poor Katie has as many whims as 
a fine lady. She ought to have been sent 
toan asylum, but that class of people have 
a horror of asylums and hospitals.” 

‘¢Why?” 

‘“*T cannot imagine; but they would 
rather have their suffer any 
amount of discomfort at home, than send 
them where they would be well cared for 
by professional nurses. Ask them what 
is their objection to a hospital, and they 
will intimate darkly that patients are some- 
times put out of the way there, though 
they cannot really believe such nonsense 


worked like a 


invalids 


themselves.” 

‘+ But that crazy girl will zow have to 
go to an asylum, will she not?” 

‘*No; there will be no difficulty in 
securing another servant of the Ida Mor- 
ris type. Poverty-stricken girls are not 
hard to find.” 

‘* Why didn’t the girl go into service 
here? She could surely have been more 
comfortable.” 

‘* So she would; there can be no doubt 
about that. But she would have lost 
caste. Her former companions would 
have looked down on her if they had once 
seen her walking behind a perambulator, 
and working girls are women of like 


weaknesses with ourselves.” 








Lend a 


Hand. 







































** But working hard for three dollars a The! 
week. And her employers live ina hand- weal 
some dwelling, and have just erected a new ad 
house for business. Just think of it!” rate 

**SoIdo. Don’t you remember a few sheet 
years ago, the rumor that a heathen king J are vu 
had killed a number of young girls, in earn 
order to mix their blood with the mortar more 
to be used in building his new palace? ag 
One of our newspapers remarked at the doest 
time, apropos of the horror, that many a Worl 
building in this city has had the blood of J& enous 
women used in its construction. I often I ren 
think of this when [ hear girls speak of P— 
the pay they receive in slop-shops and ofa g 
shirt-manufactories, and it seems to me ae, 
that one of the great sins of the present J but sl 
time is the sin of cheapness.” board 

‘* That’s right, Miss Wolfe!” exclaimed J ter di 
Lou Neville, the following day. ++ Pass JJ gentil 
by your best friends on the street! Is it for po 
because I have on my rainy-day hat that JB manne 
you don’t recognize me?” and p 

‘*No,” replied Miss Wolfe, ‘+ it was  isn’tat 
because I was thinking of something of [J 80 wo 
more importance.” ecism | 

** Well, you are disposed to be compli- esof br 
mentary. Let us run into the church their f 
porch here, there is a shower coming, J by,) 0 
you can tell me about her or him, or it, or JJ box wi 
whatever it is, that is so much more im- ff theoth 
portant than myself.” same ti 

‘© Tt is a her—or a she, rather—poor by con 
Jane Harris. Possibly you have heard LNG 
me speak of her?” ‘Silas 

‘¢ Jane Harris? Is she one of the noble their 
army of shop-girls? You seem to know ff ‘hoss’ 
those girls by the dozen.” been e 

‘¢No: she works down town, and livesin J hope t 
an inside room on the top floor of a lodg- have nc 
ing house ; and it is time she should have “ He 





house is 
anted b 
loving 
like Ki 
ence of 
rather ¢ 
ithas a 
cook h 


a breath of fresh air.” 
‘*f should think so! An inside room 
and the last of July! Why doesn’t she 
change it for a room with a window?” 
** Because it is the only room in the 
house that she can get for a dollar a week, 
and she cannot afford to pay more.” 
** Cannot afford to pay for air to breathe! 
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| Then I suppose she makes cheap under- 


wear.” 

“No: she is a book-folder, paid at the 
rate of twenty-five cents per thousand 
sheets. Some few ofher companions, who 
are untiring as steam engines, are able to 
earn a dollar a day, but Jane seldom earns 
more than seventy-five cents.” 

“Four dollars and a halfa week! Why 
doesn’t she go into one of the Homes for 
Working Women? They are ventilated 
enough and scrubbed enough, dear knows ! 
I remember, when I visited that one on 
p—— Street with you, it was suggestive 
ofa grown-up Orphan Asylum.” 

* Jane was at that very home for awhile, 
but she did not like it there. Most of the 
boarders were women who had seen bet- 
ter days, and, with their extraordinary 
gentility, they made it very uncomfortable 
for poor Jane. They sneered at her table 
manners, for Jane eats with her knife, 
and pours her tea into her saucer, and 
isn’t at all particular about her elbows, and 
sowomen who committed no greater sol- 
ecism than to help themselves to three slic- 
esof bread at once, (harpooning them with 
their forks when the plate was not near 
by,) or to beat the bottom of the pepper 
box with one hand, while they held it with 
theother, were quite averse to sitting at the 
same table with her. 
by comparison, you know.” 

“Yes; I remember those women in 
‘Silas Marner,’ who looked 
their country cousin because she said 
‘hoss’ for * horse ;’ they themselves had 
been educated up to saying ‘’orse.’ I 


All these things go 


down on 


hope the people in her lodging-house 
have no such under-bred ways.” 

“Her chief objection to her lodging- 
house is that the room adjoining hers is ten- 
anted by two friends (women), who are as 
loving as possible when sober, but fight 
like Kilkenny cats when under the influ- 
ence of drink. 
rather desirable than otherwise, because 
ithas a little stove in it on which she can 
cook her dinner.” 


She thinks her own room 
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** Miss Wolfe, papa says it is nothing 
but the pride of these working-women 
that makes them suffer so from poverty. 
He says if they would go into people’s 
kitchens as cooks, they could live on the 
fat of the land, and lay up money besides.” 

‘+ That is all very well to say of girls 
who have been taught cooking, but Jane 
Harris went into a store as cash girl be- 
fore she was ten years old, and remained 
there till she was fifteen, when she and 
her mother (a widow) and brother were 
«ll taken down with smali-pox. The 
mother and brother died, and Jane was 
left alone in the world, so badly disfig- 
ured by small-pox that they declined to 
take her back into the store. <A friend 
of her mother’s got her into this book- 
making establishment, and there she has 
been for the last ten years. There is not 
a bit of pride about Jane. 
one ask her once why she did not go into 
service instead of making a machine of 
herself, and she replied that although she 
could fry her own steak, and éo77 her 
own little pot of tea, she was afraid she 
could not cook well enough to suit folks 
as was partic’lar. Iam sure Mr. Neville. 
if he had heard that reply, would have 
agreed with her. 


I heard some 


Having heard her say 
that she was fond of children, I spoke to 
the mother of a young family in regard to 
engaging her as nurse, but the lady, after 
asking about her appearance and _ nation- 
ality, curled up her lips, and said she did 
not care to have such a person with her 
children ; she thought of getting a French 
bonne. I encountered her precious doze 
afterwards in the park with her charges, 
and she was swearing emphatically in 
her own language, provincial French it 
was, at a beggar to whom the children 
I thought of 
poor American Jane, with her religious 
turn of mind and kind heart, and con- 
cluded that, as her English was quite as 
good as the dozne’s French, those chil- 
dren’s mother made a great but not un- 


wished to give pennies. 


common mistake.” 
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“A VISIT TO THE MISSION INDIANS OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA AND OTHER WESTERN TRIBES.” By 
Prof. C. C. Painter. pp. 29. 1886. 

Tue plan recently adopted by the In- 
dian Associations of sending to the Indian 
tribes their own independent observers, is 
much to be commended. The garbled 
statements made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the discussion on the Indian 
Appropriation bill by certain members of 
a committee appointed by the House to 
*¢ investigate ’(? ) Indian affairs, demon- 
strated the need of observers who do not 
wear Congressmen’s spectacles. 

The progress of the five civilized tribes 
in Indian Territory is indeed remarkable, 
but Prof. Painter failed to see in it a legiti- 
mate result of the boasted Government In- 
diansystem. Intruth, stripping the Indian 
civilization of all that is adventitious to 
that system, he pronounces the condi- 
tion of the Cherokees, as to the devel- 
opment of true manhood, energy, and 
the basic elements of independent prog- 
ress, less ‘‘ full of promise than it was 
In brief, that if the 
their native 


fifty-six years ago.” 
Indians had been left in 
fields instead of being herded on reserva- 
tions, they would to-day have arrived at 
a far more advanced civilization. The 
present advanced stage of Indian society 
in Indian Territory, is not solely the out- 
come of Indian capacity, but rather of the 
white-race element. 

‘* Affairs are very 


admixture of the 

Says Prof. Painter : 
largely managed and controlled by the 
white blood, which in one way or an- 
other has found its way into the veins of 
the people, or into positions of influence 
among them . . . . Business enterprise 
and thrift are due largely to this white 
element.” This is but a practical illus- 
tration of the natural law of races—the 
higher absorbing the lower—or, let us 
say, the lower advancing into the higher. 
As a race question, the friends of the In- 
dian should give this its due weight in all 
schemes for his redemption.  In_ this 
direction lies the hope of the Indian. 


And the Cherokee girls are solving the 
g 
Indian problem. ** Many of them, educa. 
ted, refined and beautiful, much prefer 
white husbands, and look less favorabh 


upon lovers of their own nation 


and the young men have the same prefer. 


ence for white girls. . . . So far as 
these people are concerned, the Indian 
problem will be wiped out in blood within 
a few generations.” In most instances 
the white man has been to the [Indian a 
degenerator, a curse; but break up this 
herding system, educate the Indian to a 
knowledge and love of better things, mean- 
while protect him from white debase- 
ment until he is strong enough in his 
manhcod to resist the evil, and it isa 
question if even the white race may not 
be benefited by the infusion of Indian 
blood. For many sou/-gualities give us 
the Indian, rather than the corrupt and 
selfish white man. 

Speaking of Geronimo’s hostile band 
of Apaches, Prof. Painter throws some 
light on the causes of that outbreak. 
These Chiracahuas were under military 
charge. The agent was ordered to in- 
clude the Chiracahuas in his issue of 
annuity goods. Between the military 
officer in charge and the agent, there was 
not good feeling. The officer sent for 
the supplies to be handed over te him in 
bulk. 
with agency rules, refused to deliver them 
except to the individual Indians. The 
result was that the Indians had to go 
without, and during the winter subsisted 


The agent, in strict accordance 


on ‘short rations, and as to clothing, 
they were almost absolutely naked!” To 
the sufferings these Indians endured that 
terrible winter may be, in a measure, at 
least, attributed the If the 
secret history of Indian outbreaks was 
brought to light, maltreatment or violated 
compact would probably be found at the 


outbreak. 


foundation of most of them. 

No greater reproach in connection with 
Indian legislation can rest upon Congress 
than its disregard of the suflerings of the 
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Mission Indians. Christian, civilized, marauders, what a sensation there would 
self-supporting, with a legal and equitable be in the House of Representatives! 
tile to their lands, yet are they daily ‘* Ramona,” by the late Helen Hunt Jack- 
being crowded out by the white settlers son, tells the sad tale of these Indians. 

who rob them. One of the last despica- Another Congressional session is about 
ble attempts to exterminate them has been to close, and not a single general legisla- 
to deprive them of water, by digging irri- tive Indian measure, the Indian Appro- 
gating ditches. Secretary Lamar has priation bill excepted, has been passed. 
sent a special message of urgency to Con- Oleomargarine and butter occupied the 
gress to pass a bill for their relief. The House all the days which had been ap- 
Senate nobly responded. It only took pointed by unanimous consent for the 
five minutes to do it. But the House has consideration of the important Indian 
taken no notice of it, and these patient, bills which had been presented. There 
despairing Indians are left from month to has been a great flourish of trumpets about 
month and from year to year to contend an *‘Indian Commission” that would 
against their hard and unjust fate. If, take a whole generation to do its work, 
instead of being patient, industrious Chris- and under these subterfuges the Indian 


tians, these Indians were murderers and_ goes to the wall. 





MORE WORK FOR WOMEN. 


THERE is one admirable result of the progress of humanity must be ignored, 
combined work of the Associated Chari- because there is not good temper enough 
ties; a result showing itself more plainly to render free discussion possible, or com- 
in the conferences held this winter as to mon-sense enough to recognize that such 
methods than in any printed report of sepa- ignoring means simply accumulated dis- 
rate charities, and this result is the added aster. 
capacity for a broader outlook. A wom- It is a singular fact, and one for which 
an’s horizon is apt to be limited, and, at present no rational explanation offers 
even with all the steadily increasing facil- itself, that the women of the United States 
ities for more and better knowledge, she take less interest in politics than those of 
finds herself, or is found by others, sudden- any other civilized nation. In fact, it is 
ly ignorant of something perhaps abso- not alone want of interest ; it is actual hos- 
lutely essential to any wise dealing with tility. This remark applies chiefly to the 
the problem before her. Women’s clubs women of the Northern and Western 
are doing a good deal to lessen such diffi- states. The Southern woman has retain- 
culties; above all, such a club asthe one ed a characteristic that belongs to her 
described in Lenn A Hanp®for June. English origin, and, perhaps because of a 

3ut for many of them it is Shakespeare, more isolated life, and one, therefore, less 
or Browning, or a course of English Lit- filled with general interests, concentrates 
erature that fills the time. Religion and on the public life of her country or state. 
politics are carefully excluded, and, it may The children hear eager discussion of 
be, justly enough, since both have meant character and aims. They are trained to 
all bad blood and chronic feuds since re- believe that politics should be the most 


ligion and politics were owned by man. important business of a gentleman, and 

Yet the quiet watcher of daily life some- the Southern boy of ten has often a bet- 
times asks why it must be that a knowl- ter perception of what constitutes a good 
edge absolutely essential to the peace and _ politician, using the word in its best sense, 
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than the Northern boy of double his age. 

The result is seen in a far higher type 
of public man for the South, than we find 
for the North. Even there politics have 
their shady side. They have learned 
some unpleasant Northern tricks, and 
may, in time, come to own as dubious rep- 
utations as the mass of our own politicians. 

In the meantime, the South gives her 
best to her public councils, and we go on 
complacently giving our worst. 

Within a day or two, a child asked, 
after listening to a discussion of some atro- 
cious municipal wrongs in New York, 
‘¢ Why don’t good people stop it?” 

‘¢ Good people don’t have anything to 
do with politics,” wasthe answer. ‘*Gen- 


tlemen can’t be politicians in New York.” 
‘Do they like to have vulgar people 
make them do as they like? ” said the boy, 
after a moment or so of consideration. 
‘¢ They don’t like it, my dear, but they 


’ 


can’t help themselves,” said the mother. 
‘*Run away now. You have no need to 
ask so many questions.” 

The child went away reluctantly. The 
evening guest listened with wonder and 
resentment. Her spirit burned within 
her, and, like the too impetuous prophet 
of old, she delayed not to speak with 
her tongue. 

‘¢ You’re the great-granddaughter of a 
man who fought in the Revolution, Mrs. 
Emily. You’re the daughter of one who 
gave his life joyfully at Antietam for a 
country that you are doing your best to 
make uninhabitable by anything but Anar- 
chists and Nihilists.” 

Mrs. Emily gasped. 

‘* What do you mean?” 
You are certainly crazy.” 


shesaid. ‘I? 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL 


Our readers will see by statements be- 
low that the Women’s National Indian 
Association has not been idle during the 
recent months, but reports progress along 


Lend a Hand. 


‘Not I. I came to you to-day from a 
Woman’s club where politics are ignored, 
as not refined, and I heard two deacons, on 
the way out, deploring their minister’s ten- 
dency to talk of public issues. You would 
shake hands with them. It is because their 
mothers had no knowledge of public issues 
that they take the ground they do. It is 
because not one woman in a thousand 
tries to discover what public issues mean, 
that we are the worst governed people in 
civilized story. You will give hours each 
day to talking German with your children. 
You will not give one that will help to 
make them decent citizens. You would 
if you really understood, but you neither 
know nor care.” 

Mrs. Emily sat silent, too confounded 
by the sudden attack to think of any reply, 
but her husband came to the rescue. 

‘* What would be the use if she did? 
Of all things there is nothing worse than 
a woman’s meddling with things she 
was never understand. This 
is something new for you; I didn’t know 


meant to 


you ever thought of politics.” 

There for the 
that followed, and which ran on for an 
hour or more with such earnestness that 
the combatants came to see some points 
that had never been clear before. One 
thing was plain: that the child who finds 


is no room argument 


that public questions are ignored in his 
own home, will ignore them later in life; 
and that it is thus made certain that on 
women the chief responsibility falls. 
How shall interest be roused? How 
shall we be made to care how we are gov- 
erned or by whom, and who will lend a 
hand to bring about some sense of what 
we owe to ourselves and to our children? 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


various lines. At a late meeting of its 
executive board, the statement of the 
work of the general secretary referred to 
various public meetings addressed, some 
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Women’s National 


of these being anniversary occasions of 
national societies—to thousands of letters 
written in the interests of the associa- 
tion’s work since January Ist, her assistant 
alone having sent out in a single month 
four hundred letters and more than three 
hundred parcels of literature; and_ the 
report revealed the fact that this corres- 
pondence was with the auxiliary branches 
in twenty-seven states ; with government 
and other officials, including political, 
educational, memorial, literary and mis- 
sionary subjects, with the preparation and 
sending out of petitions, demanding a con- 
stant increase of labor. When it is 
added that this correspondence, and the 
work of organization, of addressing pub- 
lic meetings, the publication of the asso- 
ciation’s literature and, until within a few 
weeks, the distribution of the same, and 
much other important labor, are all com- 
prised in the work of the general secre- 
tary, and that she has had but a single 
assistant, and this one for two years only, 
the need of more help and of more means 
with which to secure such help will be 
apparent. An efficient finance committee 
and a good lecture bureau are greatly 
needed, and it is hoped can be provided 
at no distant date. 

The obstructions presented by the House 
of Representatives to the passage of im- 
portant bills sent up by the Senate, have 
necessitated calls upon citizens, as well as 
auxiliary societies, for energetic action, 
and the petitions of the association to 
Congress—sometimes five in one day 
have been received by the House—and 
the many private letters sent, must have 
left upon that body an impression of the 
significance of the society’s work. 

THE PETITIONS 
have been for the passage of the follow- 
ing bills: 

First. 
tions. 


For general Indian appropria- 
Second. For aid to eastern and other 
Indian schools, an attack having been made 
inthe House upon the latter, though the 
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statements therein made were wholly in- 
consistent with facts regarding the work of 
such schools, as was proved before the 
discussion of the subject ended. The 
petitions and private letters of the asso- 
ciation, with the efforts of other friends 
of Indians, and the able speeches of Rep- 
resentatives Cutcheon, Perkins, and oth- 
ers, created such a tide of right sentiment 
as to raise for Indian education $49,000 
more than was first voted by the House. 

Third. The Dawes Sioux bill, propos- 
ing to open eleven millions of acres of Sioux 
lands to white civilization, and this with 
consent of and just compensation to the 
Sioux Indians and without final expense 
to the government. 

Fourth. For the Dawes allotment bill, 


which proposes to give to all Indians de- 


siring them, and not too soon and not too 
slowly, law, land and citizenship. 

Fifth. For the relief of the mission In- 
dians of California. Many letters also re- 
garding this measure were sent to Hon. 
Barclay Henley of that state, requesting 
that gentleman to advocate a special ap- 
propriation for compensating needed legal 
effort on behalf of these Indians. This 
department of work, promptly and vigor- 
ously served by the state and other branch- 
es of the society, has involved much labor, 
some of these petitions being numerously 
signed as, notably, was that of the Con- 
Hartford, which 

The executive 


necticut association at 

represented 5,000 voters. 
board of the National association had also 
sent special petitions in emergencies, 
and when, at the request of the chairman 
of the House Indian committee, May 29th 
was fixed for the consideration of Indian 
bills, and when, instead of the discussion 
of these, the ‘* Oleomargarine bill” occu- 
pied ten days, all the auxiliaries were 
requested again to send forward letters of 
influential citizens to those able to assist, 
begging earnest effort to get these bills 
before the House. Later the general 
secretary spent ten days in Washington, 
meeting various senators, representatives 
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and government officials, and received as- 
surance of special efforts on behalf of 
Indian legislation. She obtained 
important government aid for some lines 


also 


of the association’s work, addressed an 
influential drawing-room meeting, secur- 
ing able vice-presidents for several new 
states, and other help for work in these, 
and organized a new auxiliary in Mary- 
The 

INDIAN HOME BUILDING 

work of the association, in the able hands 
of Mrs. J. C. Kinney of Hartford, Conn., 
moves forward with vigor, a new cottage, 
by its loan to an enterprising educated 
pair among the Omahas, being now in 
process of erection; The New York, 
Wilmington, Bryn Mawr and other as- 
sociations are specially interested in this 
department. Not the least helpful fea- 
ture of this work is that Mrs. Kinney 
teaches the Indians aided, good busi- 
mort- 


land. 


ness forms, taking from them a 
gage upon their property until it shall be 
fully paid for, and insuring it against fire, 
lightning and wind. 
THE MISSIONARY WORK 

of the association is growing in pow- 
erand scope. The new and fifth station 
—that at Round Valley, California—is 

Its mis- 
Boorman, 


one already showing progress. 
sionaries, Misses White and 
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after a journey ot seventeen days, arrived 
on the field May 22d, to find there about 
six hundred Indians, the remnants of the 
Concows, Potter Valley and other tribes 
now in possession of only about five or six 
thousand acres of their land, 97,500 acres 
out of 103,000 being occupied by nine white 
men, at a profit of thirty thousand dollars 
per annum to the latter, while the Indians, 
who, had they had the use of their own 
land might have paid all their expenses and 
saved ten thousand dollars a year besides, 
have been sustained at a heavy expense by 
Indians are indus- 


government. These 


trious, live in framed houses, wear the 
clothing of the white race, speak Eng- 
lish, and desire to go forward in civiliza- 
tion and respond to the efforts of their 
missionary friends. These have 
already established two Sunday-schools, 


ladies 


women’s meetings, two sewing schools. 
a young people’s sociable to displace In- 
dian dances, and have one or two Bible 
readings a week, with house to house 
visiting, and much other general and 
Their let- 


ters give interesting incidents, express 


practical domestic instruction. 


their happiness in the work, and reveal 
that their cottage-home is even now a cen- 
tre of light among the people, as well as 
a source of comfort to many very needy 
ones. 


ee 


A PHASE 


CRIMINAL statistics thus far, from Qué- 
telet onward, have seemed to establish a 
climatic law; that is to say, crimes of 
passion or impulse increase in warm 
climates and decrease in cold, where theft 
and crimes of calculation are more often 
Gradually — the 
seems to have established itself that cli- 


encountered. position 


matic agencies are the most important, 
and that isothermal lines will determine 


OF 


STATISTICS. 


the percentage of crime among a people. 
It is certain that low temperature makes 
against the commission of hasty offences, 
but there is something more than modi- 
As charts 
and statistics multiply, it becomes evident 


fied climate to be considered. 


that there is a double relation ; not only 
that of crime and temperature, but crime 
and civilization. The identical 
with the other, and we find that the prog- 


one is 
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ress of civilization has the same effect 
upon the criminal tendencies of a people 
as would a refrigeration of the climate, 
the former acting as a nervous sedative, 
precisely as effectually as the latter. 

One of the most noted of European sta- 
tisticians comments at length on the march 
of civilization towards the north and 
compares the nature of the crimes com- 
mon to both. Yet careful workers in the 
same lines demonstrate, that it is not due 
so much to physical causes as to a his- 
torical law. It is true, that if civilization 
was once most perfect in the South, its 
march has been steadily toward the North ; 
the Northern races with their less sensi- 
tive but stronger, less nervous and more 
muscular bodies, assimilating the new 
ideas and passing with comparative ease 
into higher types of intellectual and phys- 
ical life. But another factor works with 
more effect in the North than in the South, 


TuE Connecticut Indian Association, 


successful in providing a_ civilized 


home for a young Omaha family. pre- 





pared by Hampton training to make their 
home an example to their tribe, has un- 
lertaken another work which means great 
wod to the future of the Indian women 
ad children. 

They have assumed the support and 
medical education of Susan La Flesche, 
the daughter of the chief of the Omahas, 
arecent graduate from [Lampton Institute, 
silutatorian of her class, and winner of 
the Demorest gold medal. Her teachers 
speak of her as a young woman of un- 
wual ability and earnestness of character, 
ind well suited to the work to which she 
desires to devote herself. That work is 
return to her own tribe thoroughly 





Prepared as a physician for women and 
children. 







To aid her, the Connecticut Associa- 






tion makes its appeal to the friends of the 


Connecticut Indian Assoctation. 
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intemperance seeming to be as certain a 
provocative to crime as high temperature. 
Brutality is the result of alcoholism for 
Northern peoples, and there are count- 
less crimes of this nature, wife-beating 
being one of the most usual, yet even 
here, civilization asserts its power and the 
criminal charts show sixteen per cent 
more murders among the Italians than 
among the English. Privately, one might 
prefer instantaneous freeing from this 
mortal evil, to the slow torture of a cold- 
er method. But, setting this aside, one 
of the most satisfactory features of crimi- 
nal charts, lies in the fact demonstrated, 
that crime changes its character, and be- 
with 
The 


remedy for even the worst evils is in our 


comes more and more modified 


every step forward in civilization. 


own hands, and when we are once con- 
vinced of this, pessimism dies, and a 
faith that can remove mountains is born. 


Indian in Connecticut and we would like 
to commend the cause to the friends of 


the Indians everywhere. The sooner 
women physicians are sent to Indian 
mothers and children the better. We 


have no doubt a generous response will 
meet this appeal, for the need of such 
work and such workers is too apparent to 
require special pleading. Any funds de- 
signed for the support of this young 
woman, may be sent to the treasurer of 
the association, Miss Mary M. Vermilye, 
218 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 

Below we quote two letters which may 
aid our readers to form a just judgment 
as to the worthiness of the work proposed. 

Hampron, Va., June. 1886. 

Dear Mrs. Kinney :—In reply to 
your inquiry about Susan La Flesche, I 
would say that I regard her as about the 
finest, strongest Indian character we have 
had at this ** level- 
headed,” earnest, capable, Christian wo- 


school. She is a 








0O 


wn 


man, quite equal, I think, to medical 
She deserves every chance. I 


Asa 


doctor she can do much for her people. 


studies. 
think her choice of studies is wise. 


She is clear-headed and independent ; 
naturally a deep, but not a sentimental, 
woman. I hope your society will take 
her up. 
Sincerely yours. 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 
Hampton, Va., June 16. 

My Dear Mrs. KInNEy :—I was very 
glad to get your letter, and it made me 
very happy to think I had so many moth- 
ers, Who were going to take care of and 
help me. I cannot tell you how thankful 
I feel to all of you, and how glad_ to 
think that through me you will be help- 
ing so many people. It has always been 
a desire of mine to study medicine ever 
since I was a small girl, for even then I 
saw the need of my people for a good 
physician. 
and help the women in their housekeep- 


I hope to go into their homes 


ing, teach them a few practical points 
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about cooking and nursing, and especial. 
ly about cleanliness. I can show them 
only a little, but I trust to the young girl 
of the future generations to help greatly 
Then I shall have a erand 
opportunity for doing work for your Mas. 


in the work. 

ter and mine. I can scarcely realize that 
my desire is granted, and only wish that 
all my people had such a grand _ privilege 
I feel that as 
a physician I can do a great deal more 


as I have for doing work. 


than as a mere teacher, for the home is 
the foundation of all things for the In- 
dians, and my work I hope will be chief- 
ly in the homes of my people. I wish! 
could see you all face to face so that] 
could thank you for my people and my- 
self. My sister and I hope to do a great 
deal this summer in the church and among 
the sick, and I am very happy looking 
forward to father, mother, brothers and 
sisters, and work among my people. 

With kind regards to all thy friends, I 
remain your sincere friend, 


Susan La FLESCHE. 















Woman and sinner ! 






BY R.N. 


‘+ Neither do [ condemn thee. 


BROUGHT TO JUDGMENT. 
TAYLOR. 


Hetprriess and hopeless, weak and gone astray, 
Knowing herself so foul, that once was fair, 
With hollow eyes and dark, disordered hair, 
She stood in terror, like a beast at bay. 

With guarded robes the pure passed on their way. 
The strong but drove her weakness to despair ; 
Why should they forbear ? 
She heard the taunting crowd in wild dismay— 
But One had pity on her sad distress, 

And at His words her foes in shame forbore. 
Then tenderly He raised His hands to bless, 
And faint hope stirred within her bosom sore, 


And heartfelt longing after holiness. 


Sin no more.” 
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Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down : — 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


REPORTS OF CLUBS. 


THE LOYAL LEG:ON TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY, 

Ix New York, 

Christian Temperance Union, mentioned 

in our reports of Charitable Organizations 


in the February number, deserve special 


and the Young Ladies’ 


notice. 

The first work attempted by the Loyal 
Legion, was what they call ‘+ Social 
Work.” During the past year this has 
necessitated fifteen parlor meetings. Three 
of these have been held in the reading 
room, and the others in private homes. 
Four years ago only three houses were 
At these 


open to the society. social 


meetings some of the best speakers of 


New York addressed the members. 

A year after the formation of the so- 
ciety, a ** Free Reading Room for Boys” 
was opened. This has been a wonderful 
success although the room is too small, 
for, in 1883,10,78g boys used it, and 
two years later, 1885, the number in- 
creased to 29,945. A band of the young 
men have given creditable entertainments. 
There is an Industrial bank in a flourish- 
ing condition, and a Sunday evening ser- 
vice which interests the boys and has 
already been the means of much good 
On Wednesday evenings 
there are talks on astronomy, chemistry, 


among them. 
and the sciences. Last summer a Fresh 
Air Fund provided for five excursions, 
and the delight of the boys knew no 
bounds. The report shows that a lively 
interest is taken in the Legion by a very 


large number of people. That this work 
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might be increased, the managers desire 
more means. 
CHRISTIAN UNION, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Our philanthropic work is organized 
under the name of the Christian Union. 
It was begun during the absence of our 
pastor in Europe, about nine years ago. 
Its work is done through committees. 
There is one committee on visiting whose 
duty it is to welcome strangers and look 
up those who desire fellowship spiritually 
or otherwise with our church, but who, 
through lack of introduction, or because 
of opposition, have not the courage to do 
so. Another committee, divided into sub- 
committees for wards, visits the sick and 
attends to the charities of the organiza- 
tion. Much is done by this committee 
in the way of lending temporary relief. 
Its purpose is wholly in the direction of 
helping those who need assistance to help 
themselves. Another committee devotes 
itself to the institutions of the state, and 
also of our county. Their visits are to the 
insane asylum, State penitentiary, deaf- 
mute school, county jail and county farm, 
The work in this direction is quite exten- 
ded and varied. The patients of the asy- 
lum are visited frequently, and to a great 
degree individually. Reading matter of 
the best kind is distributed among them, 
including all the leading magazines, best 
pictorial papers, and other matter care- 
fully selected with reference to the needs 
Bits of 
silk or woolen goods of bright colors are 


distributed to the inmates, that they may 


of those who are to read them. 


me a 
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make them into rugs or fancy articles. 
Plants are carried to them, and many a 
life is brightened by training those plants 
and watching their growth. At the peni- 
tentiary our Christian Union has placed 
within a year the nucleus of a library. 
By small subscriptions it has raised money 
enough to buy over one hundred volumes 
of standard works and they are now, in 
the cells of the prisoners, eagerly seized 
and read. At the jail, reading matter is 
distributed and individual cases looked 
into, sometimes greatly to the good of 
the accused and to the interests of society, 
especially in the case of women and minors. 
Another branch of our work is the Social 
Science department. We have just com- 
pleted our seventh course of lectures. 
This lecture course is recognized as one 
of great importance. It has attracted the 
interest of our most thoughtful people 
and receives the heartiest codperation of 
the press. Out of it has sprung a free 
kindergarten, a boys’ and girls’ aid socie- 
ty, and the lectures have turned popular 
attention towards sanitary measures of 
education, care of the insane, labor and 
capital, civil service reform, temperance 
and kindred topics of the day. A part of 
the proceeds of the lectures is appropriated 
to a social science library, a part to mem- 
bership of the American and British asso- 
association, and the rest we lay aside as the 
beginning of a lecture fund. We also 
have in the Union a flower mission and a 
post-office mission. The post-office mis- 
sion is endowed by what is known as the 
Frazer Fund. The money for Christian 
Union work is raised by monthly contri- 
butions. Friends also deposit funds for 
charitable purposes with this society that 
it may be properly applied. We hold 
meetings once a month and they are the 
occasion of the most earnest conversation 
on social science themes. 


COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL, TUSKEGEE, 
ALABAMA. 


A little printed sheet, entitled the 


Southern Letter, comes to us from Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, calling attention to the 
work which is being done in the colored 
normal school, and also to their needs. 

In 1880, the Alabama legislature passed 
an act, appropriating from the fund set 
aside for colored schools, the sum of 
$2,000 annually, to aid in establishing a 
normal school in the town of Tuskegee. 
for the training of colored youth for teach- 
ers and in the mechanical arts. Two 
years later the legislature increased the 
appropriation to $3,000. In iSSr. the 
school was opened with one teacher and 
thirty scholars. During this last session 
there have been two hundred and eighty- 
eight students, and in the training depurt- 
ment two hundred more. Eighteen teach- 
ers have been employed. Soon after the 
school was opened, a large farm near the 
town was purchased for it. There six 
new buildings have been erected, contain- 
ing library, chapel, dormitories, dining- 
room and shops of the various kinds need- 
ed in the industrial department. In this 
department are shown plows, _ hoes, 
wrenches, horse-shoes, wardrobes, wash- 
stands, bedsteads, printing of various kinds, 
and many more things, showing a care 
in training for future work. The girls 
are taught sewing, embroidery, cheese- 
making, cooking and laundry work. 
Bricks of a good quality are made by the 
scholars, and much attention is paid to 
raising poultry, bees and other live stock. 
Six pupils have just graduated and be- 
come teachers in the public schools of the 
state. The institution is without doubt 
a great success and it has the hearty 
approval of all citizens. It is to be re- 
gretted that it has not a larger appropria- 
tion, but has to depend on contributions 
to eke out the expenses. Last year $12.- 
600 was given, mostly by northern peo- 
ple, for its support. A letter received by 
one of the professors, tells better than any- 
thing else the feelings of many young men 
and women who are starving, as he says, 
for an education. 
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“T write to ask you to take me in school 
as a work student, as I am a poor boy and 
feel the need of a schooling. Dear sir, if 
you will admit me, I will be a thousand 
times obliged to you and I will try to the 
best of my ability to please you, as [am in 
a starving condition for a good education. 
If you will take me now, please let me 


know. Lhope I will find favor in your 
sight. Iam not ashamed to work for my 


education in some way or other.” 


S. D. R. 


THE LOOK-UP LEGION, BRADDOCK, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

They are reading the 
Some have finished 


has forty members. 
spare minute course. 
No. 1 course, and are ready to begin No. 
2, They meet every other Friday even- 
ing, have very pleasant meetings and get 
new members at every meeting. 

Our correspondent says :— 

‘*We would like to know what new 
work you have for the Legion to do, as 
we would like to keep step with the rest 
of the army. Will you please send us 
your orders?” 

THE ** HARRY WADSWORTH” CLUB OF 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 

is full of the real spirit and has begun 

well. This account of their meetings 

should encourage other young clubs which 

are puzzled to know what to do next. 

* T will tell you as well as I can about 
our * Harry Wadsworth’ club. We have 
had six regular meetings since that for or- 
ganization in  December.—one — each 
month. The boys have been saving their 
money to send to the Country Week fund, 
and after our last meeting in May, they 
sent $6.00 to Boston for that purpose. 
Some of this money was earned by shov- 
eling snow. ; ; 

** At our different meetings we have had 
various entertainments. Some of the boys 
have spoken pieces. One of them wrote 
a little account of Harry Wadsworth. 
From others we have had music from 
Violin and piano. We had at one of our 
meetings a spelling match. Copies of the 
Youth’s Companion had been given out at 
the previous meeting and all studied words 
from the same article. Prizes of books 
Were given at the match.—At another 
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meeting we played bean-bags, at another 
we read one of the stories from Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book ; at another a chaplain from 
the navy talked to the boys, at another 
we had a magic lantern exhibition, and 
at our last meeting, Mr. Arthur Chase of 
Haverhill gave the boys a talk on elec- 
tricity with experiments. We have stop- 
ped our meetings for the summer. We 
may have a picnic. Our meetings have 
averaged twenty in attendance. The 
boys are about twelve years old. 
LOOK-UP LEGION, GUTHRIESVILLE, PA. 
A meeting to organize a society to aid 
in building up true character, was held 
on the 3d of June, 1885, as a part of the 
Look-up Legion. Officers were elected, 
consisting of President, Vice-President, 
Secretary and Treasurer. Meetings were 
held every fortnight until July 29th, after 
which once a month until Dec. gth, 
when the Club passed resolutions to meet 
with another branch of the Look-up Le- 
gion, known as the Order of Loving Ser- 
vice, all young ladies. Our club, the 
Lend a Hand, is composed of boys. The 
lady who is their Sunday-school teacher 
always meets with the boys. Their ages 
are from sixteen to thirty-five. All of 
them work in cotton and woollen mills. 
Several of the club belong to a cornet 
band which performs at public places, 
festivals and parades. As not all the 
members are temperance advocates, it 
has been the effort of the club to control 
their habits at political meetings, parades 
and similar occasions, to prevent drinking 
and intoxication. Reports are always 
given in our meetings of work done by 
the boys. They have helped men from 
taverns and from other places, assisted in 
aiding the poor and visited the sick and 
aged—things they could not possibly have 
done had they not been organized as a 
club. Both clubs enjoyed a ** parlor-car 
trip” to California, held weekly during the 
winter, each evening taking the rivers, 
mountains, etc., between the points given 
at the previous meeting, and they entered 
into the entertainment with much interest. 
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LEND A HAND CLUB, NEWARK, N. J. 

On the evening of April 5th, 1886, five 
boys met together for the purpose of start- 
ing a 10 x 1 club, adopting the Harry 
Wadsworth mottoes, and decided to call 
it the ‘* Lend a Hand” club. They write 
us: 


A constitution was drawn up, and offi- 
cers elected for a term of three months. 
The first work decided upon was cutting 
out texts of Scripture from colored card- 
board, to be sent to a missionary in Da- 
kota for use in his mission work. Our 
meetings, which are held every Wednes- 
day evening in the Bible class-room, are 
opened and closed with devotional exer- 
cises. There has been an increase of six 
members, showing the growth of the club 
in two months, the ages of the members 
ranging from 13 to 16 years. When we 
finish the work which we are now at, we 
will take up any other work that may be 
opened to us. 

THE CHANNING CLUB, MADISON, WIS., 
Has a membership of about twenty, many 
of them bright college boys, who had, be- 
fore joining it, little religious faith, and 
were rather proud of not having any. 
They have gained much in_ spiritual 
strength, and have also done some effec- 
tive post-office mission work. Miss Gris- 
wold says: 

I cannot refrain from thanking you 
for LEnp A HANpb. There are thousands 
of people everywhere who are anxious to 
do philanthropic work, but they don’t 
know how, and when they try they often 
make grievous mistakes. If only the 
people who most need it will read LENp 
A Hanp we shall have more scientific 
charity. We have just organized a Young 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
whose practical work for the next year is 
to include a flower mission, prison litera- 
ture, and a club for working girls. We 
shall try to coéperate with Mr. Johnson, 
of the Chicago Charity Organization So- 
ciety, if he succeeds in having a country 
week. 

BELOIT WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 

ANCE UNION. 


A number of ladies, mostly members of 


this society, met just a year ago to devise 
the best methods of helping young wom. 
en. The class they wished to reach js 
large, comprising honorable girls, who 
work for a living, and, having no com. 
fortable homes of their own, have few of 
the privileges they would highly appre. 
ciate. Under the auspices of the union a 
society was formed, with a small mem. 
bership fee of twenty-five cents. They 
have hired and furnished rooms, warmed 
and lighted them, and have a library and 
reading-room. This has_ necessitated 
some outside assistance, which has been 
cheerfully given. Regular evening class- 
es have been formed in writing, fancy- 
work, music, dressmaking, reading and 
spelling. A secretary has been employed 
for her board, which has been given her 
by various persons interested in the 
cause. The influence has been excel- 
lent, and great interest is manifested by 
an average of seventy 





the young women, 
visiting the rooms in one day. 


THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ AID SOCIETY, OF 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 
Is only one year old, having been incor- 
porated in July, 1885. ** The object of 
the society shall be to improve the con- 
dition of the homeless, neglected and 
abused children of the state, and only 
such means shall be employed in the 
work of the society as are strictly non- 
sectarian in character.” This extract 
from their by-laws shows the way in 
which this society in Portland works for 
the good of the children, and the long re- 
port of their work shows the success of 
the method. Their attention has, during 
this past year, been turned in a great de- 
gree toward rescuing children from the 
evil companionship of hardened criminals. 
and several cases are given of boys who 
have been taken from the jail, been placed 
under good influences, and so far are do- 
ing well and bid fair to make honorable, 
upright citizens. The public officers have 
been in sympathy with this society and 
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rendered them great aid. Hardly a day 
passes without an appeal to the society, 
in behalf of these wandering, homeless, 
ignorant and sinning children. Here is 
a bit of their work : 

oel, fourteen years of age, lived with 
his father in Willowa Valley. His mother 
died when he was four years old. He 
was accused of theft, which he denied, 
and when threatened with severe punish- 
ment, he stole a horse and started for 
Kansas, where some relatives lived. He 
was arrested and after several months’ 
confinement in the Union county jail 
awaiting trial, was convicted and sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for one year. 
Our attention was called to the boy’s his- 
tory and the circumstances of his convic- 
tion and we endeavored to have him 
placed in our custody, but the authorities 
finally sent him in charge of a sheriff on 
his way to the penitentiary at Salem. 
When he arrived in Portland, Gov. Moody 
interested himself and secured an arrest of 
execution of the sentence and the boy was 
released from the county jail, our society 


taking charge of him. Mr. Powers, of the 
board of trustees, took him to his house 
and gave him employment in his store, 
where we had an opportunity to study 
his character and better decide what 
course to pursue with him. He was ad- 
mitted to the Harrison St. school, where 
he was under direct supervision of Prof. 
Pratt, also of our board. He proved a 
bright, tractable, conscientious boy, al- 
though at times exhibiting the evil effects 
upon his mind and heart of months of 
confinement with criminals in the common 
j.il. Early in April, a lady took him to 
her home, having his entire consent, and 
we hear often of his doing well and win- 
ning the confidence of the kind friend 
who has undertaken his care. We shall 
be greatly interested in watching the 
development of this case, and feel con- 
fident he will continue to make favor- 
able progress. Should we succeed in 
saving this boy by our watchful care, 
should our society accomplish this and 
nothing more, it has, indeed, not existed 
in vain. 


NEWFANE CLUB, 


OF NEWFANE, VERMONT. 


‘Ir may seem strange to you how this 
club was ever started, back here among 
the mountains, and it seems strange to me. 
It is the first of the kind ever organized 
among the young people. 

‘A young man was here for a few 
weeks from S , and claimed to be a 
member of the club there. When he 
went home, he agreed to send Constitution 
and By-laws. We then wrote the H. W. 
C., of S , and obtained the desired in- 
formation. Then a village near by said, 
‘If they can have a club in that place, 
we can here,’ and, directly, a Lodge of 
the *S. of T.’ was organized, and has 
really done wonders. Nearly every one 
has joined. 

‘“Now after these and many other dis- 
couragements, we have come through all 








right. Have about thirty-five members. 
We have bought a curtain and some fix- 
tures, and have some money in the Treas- 
ury. 

‘** We have decided to have the magazine. 

**You ask our object. It is more to 
improve ourselves than anything else. I 
think we have quite a work in that line. 
We make it a social and literary club. 
We have meetings every two weeks, and 
have an entertainment of singing, read- 
ing, charades, etc. Those that come 
from outside the club pay five cents an 
evening. It brings the young people to- 
gether, and makes them feel frzends, and 
not strangers. This being a small village, 
we changed the by-laws, and young ladies 
as well as young men belong to the club. 





Intelligence. 


CONNECTICUT PRISONS. 


Tue Connecticut Prison Association 
held its meeting for organization on the 
30th of June. The following officers 
were chosen: President, Francis Way- 
land; Secretary and Agent, John C. 
Taylor; Zreasurer, John B. Corning. 
The visiting committee, besides these 
gentlemen, consists of E. W. Parsons, 
Henry W. Taylor, John D. Browne, 
William B. Willard. 

The society received from the State in 
eighteen months, $3,096.23; from the 
Watkinson fund, 2 years’ payments, $600 ; 
subscriptions, $458.49; total, $4,154.72. 
The treasurer reported an expenditure of 
this amount, with a balance of bills due 
of $251.96. 

During the eighteen months ending 
with June 30, 1886, there have been 266 
prisoners discharged from the Connecti- 
cut state prison, as follows: By reason 
of expiration of term of sentence, 238; 
by reason of pardon by board of pardons, 
4; by reason of death, 15; by reason of 
transfer to hospital for insane, 8; by rea- 
son of escape, 1 ; total 266. Of this num- 
ber 265 were males and 1 female. 
The number who placed themselves in 
care of your agent was 239; in addition 
to this number there have been from 
county jails, 4; prisoners discharged pre- 
vious to 1885, 6; total in care of agent 
for eighteen months, 249. 

These have been assisted as follows: 
Employment and board while seeking 
work, 193; tickets to places of employ- 


ment were furnished to 191 of these 193; 
clothing has been furnished to 68 ; neces- 
sary tools furnished to 11; sent home at 
their own request (ticket furnished by 
agent) 52; insane, returned to friends in 
Pennsylvania, 1 ; insane, placed in charge 
of comptroller, 1; idiotic foreign paupers 
returned to Europe, 2. 

During the year our expenses have ex- 
ceeded our income to the amount of $251.- 
g6, as will appear by the report of our 
treasurer. The standing committee on 
** visitation and discharges” have visited 
the prison frequently and examined each 
prisoner who was to be discharged. The 
agent accompanied the committee at each 
visit and made a record of each case and 
the decision of the committee concerning 
the assistance to be furnished the prison- 
ers when discharged. Each prisoner was 
met by the agent, in the office of the 
warden at the state prison, on the morn- 
ing of his discharge and aided as his cir- 
cumstances required. [A copy of the 
circular sent to prisoners about to be dis- 
charged is incorporated in the report] 
The warden, the deputy warden and the 
chaplain sit with the committee when 
prisoners are to be examined, and from 
their knowledge of the history and gene- 
ral characteristics of the prisoners are en- 
abled to give such information as will 
assist the committee and agent in dealing 
with those who are discharged. The 
thanks of the association are due to these 
officials for their hearty coéperation in 
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The National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


this work. Although the results of our 
work cannot be accurately stated, yet I 
am perfectly safe in saying (as I have 
said in a previous report) that no person 
discharged from the Connecticut state 
prison can truthfully say that xecessty 
has compelled him to return to crime. It 
is my aim and promise to each man who 
needs it, to stand by him with material 
assistance until such time as he can have 
honest employment, provided his conduct 
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is what it should be. As to the percent- 
age of those who are really reformed, I 
cannot, perhaps, do better than to take 
space for a few of the letters received by 
me during the past year. [A number of 
letters were read. They make a very 
encouraging showing, and will be printed 
with the report when it appears in pam- 
phlet form.] The reports cover the work 
of eighteen months. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. 


TueE Thirteenth National Conference 
metat St. Paul, Minn., onthe 15th of July. 

There was an attendance of nearly two 
hundred. Pres. Hayes presided, and 
made an interesting and valuable address 
in opening the assembly. In our number 
we shall be able to give some account of 
its proceedings, but we are obliged to put 
this issue of LENp A Hanp to press while 
the conference is still in session. 

A large part, he said, of the great evils 
that afflict society and imperil its best in- 
terests vanish or are greatly diminished the 
very moment that they are thoroughly 
investigated, thoroughly understood, and 
their essential nature exposed. With the 
public judgment enlightened and aroused 
the true remedy is soon and easily found. 
Hence this organization styled the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. 
The faith of this society is that intelligent 
public discussion based upon exact and 
full information of all the phases of the 
problem, numerous and multiform as they 
are, will evolve its solution as surely as 
the perfect plant will spring from its seed 
in well-prepared soil. 

The hasty and unreflecting demand at 
the very threshold, as the previous ques- 
tion in all cases, a remedy. ‘* What is 
your remedy? No need of a discussion,” 


‘ 


they say, ‘‘unless you have a remedy.” 
We reply, ‘‘ Not too fast, good friends. 
We may not be ready with the remedy. 
Agree with us first as to the evils of the 
present situation and as to the necessity fora 
change, and next be very earnest about it 
and resolve to find the remedy, and victory 
is not very far off. The anti-slavery agi- 
tators did not discover the measure that 
destroyed slavery. Nevertheless their 
discussions led straight, by ways they did 
not see, to the end they aimed at. The 
fires they kindled did not consume slavery, 
but they lighted the way for Lincoln and 
emancipation. The problem which _ is 
the concern of this society is very large. 
It relates to the treatment and welfare of 
a great multitude; not for their own 
sakes, merely, but also and chiefly for the 
well-being of society. The blind, the 
deaf and dumb, the imbecile, the insane, 
the neglected young, the helpless poor, 
the criminal—of both sexes and all ages— 
in short, all who are enrolled in the ranks 
of misfortune and guilt, who for the gen- 
eral good must be in the care and custody 
of the public, are to be studied, consider- 
ed, relieved, reformed and either restored 
to society, self-sustaining and honest, or 
kept where harm cannot come from them 
or to them.” 
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A PASSAGE 


I spent the rest of the night strolling 
through the Strand and the City to the 
East End, and, continuing until the sun 
came out, I lay down at the lee side of a 
hedge, on the other side of Barking Creek, 
and slept soundly till midday. Coming 
back to town I saw a little parcel on the 
spikes of the railing near the door of a 
house of the better sort. Knowing that 
some charitable people make such pack- 
ages of spare food for the benefit of hun- 
gry passers-by, I took it and found it con- 


tained three thick slices of bread and but-- 


ter, with two slices of beef placed between. 

Having dined on this godsend and fur- 
ther refreshed myself with a drink from 
a fountain and a pipe of **hard up,” I 
made my way to the Guildhall Library, 
where I sat and read until closing time 
(9 p. M.). Having to walk about again, 
and being too tired to tramp to the coun- 
try, I tried the Thames Embankment. 
Although colder than Trafalgar Square, 
the seats were nearly all packed full of 
men, who seemed to me less disreputable 
than those I had seen the night before. 

I overheard one talking to his neighbor. 

Said he, ‘+ I go to see my sister, who’s 
married, in the Mile End Road, every 
Saturday evening, and get a clean shirt 
and the price of my kip. I get a good 
blow-out on Sunday, too ; last Sunday we 
had for dinner a shoulder of mutton and 


One of the most satisfactory results of 
education in the South to be noted since 
the war, is the fact that prejudice and ha- 
tred between the two races die in propor- 
tion as both races are made intelligent. 
The best friends that the Negro has in the 
South are the whites who are well educa- 
ted, and those who have done most to 
bring about a reciprocal confidence are the 


IN THE LIFE OF AN HONEST VAGRANT. 


potatoes—the gravy was . . . ** Shut 
up,” said the other, angrily, ** its enough 
to make a poor cove do a snatch, it is, to 
hear talk of such wittles. Talk of suthin’ 
else, can’t you?” 

Feeling cold from the wind, I walked to 
the Mall for the sake of shelter. Near- 
ly all the seats were occupied, but I found 
at the end, opposite Buckingham Palace, a 
seat which was only tenanted by a man 
who was enjoying a drunken sleep. I fell 
asleep also, but waking up very cold as 
Big Ben chimed a quarter-past two, I took 
a brisk walk around the park railings to 
restore the circulation. The seats were 
now deserted, except by a few who were ey- 
dently homeless ; not a soul was visible 
opposite the Horse Guards. Continuing 
my walk I arrived at the seat which I had 
left, and, being now warm from exercise. 
I sat down at the end remote from the 
drunken man, and tried to sleep till day 
dawned. 

This was my last night in the streets for 
some time, as—utterly worn out by hun- 
ger and want of sleep, and having also 
grown so shabby that I could no longer 
induige the Micawberish hope of ** some- 
thing turning up” in the way of employ- 
ment—I applied to the Charity Organiza- 
tion for help.— London Charity Organ- 
tzation Review. 


’ 


level-headed, common-sensed young col- 
ored men and women who have come out 
of our industrial schools and colleges since 
the war. None but those blinded by 
prejudice and ignorance can fail to see 
these facts.— Zhe Southern Letter. 

[Published monthly by the Tuskegee 
Normal School (Colored) , Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama. ] 
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